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|3 y the time this issue of The Sonoran Quarterly 
reaches your house, spring will be here. And it will 
be glorious. It always is. But spring at the Garden 
this year will be even better than usual, for the 
following important reasons. 

A Temporary Exhibit 

As you can see from the photograph on our cover, 
environmental sculptor Patrick Dougherty has 
created a whimsical web of willow saplings in our 
wildflower trail. Using only his imagination, and 
the assistance of dozens of volunteers, he built an 
architectural wonder woven together entirely 
of natural plant materials. No one knows how long 
Dougherty's creation will stand—maybe for a 
season, maybe for a year—but that's a big part of 
the magic his art evokes. 

A Permanent Endowment 

If you turn to the center section of this issue, you'll 
read about a second, completely different subject 
that makes this spring so special for the Garden. 
For the first time, we are announcing to our sup¬ 
porters the launch of our new Tending the Garden 
campaign—including the news that this campaign 


has already achieved fifty percent of its goal. As 
you'll read, the Tending the Garden campaign will 
assure that the Garden continues to excel in each 
of its core missions: education, conservation, 
research and exhibition. Even more importantly, it 
will create a $10 million endowment that supports 
the Garden's operation in perpetuity. 

An Invitation 

So in addition to all the usual reasons you visit 
the Garden each spring-like wildflowers, butter¬ 
flies and our incredible canopy of yellow palo 
verde blooms—add a few more reasons to your 
list. Come to see Patrick Dougherty's willow instal¬ 
lation up-close and in person, watch the new 
Cactus and Succulent Galleries take shape, and if 
you're so inclined, sign up for one of the Tending 
the Garden briefings to learn more about the Garden 
initiatives that will be funded by our new endow¬ 
ment campaign. 

Remember, spring doesn't last forever! Visit often 
and enjoy all that the season has to offer at the 
Desert Botanical Garden. 

Ken Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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Patrick Dougherty, Be It Ever So Humble, 1999. 

College of Art, Savannah, GA. Photo by Star Kotowski. 
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The Garden’s Herbarium - 

fi *HjF Jr r ' 

Not Just a Collection of Pretty Pressed Plants 


of Research 


■ I 


by Dr. Joe McAuliffe, Director 

» \ , 


lass through the glass-paned double ’ ^ 
doors of the Garden's herbarium in the 
Nina Mason Pulliam Desert Research and 
Horticulture Center, and you'll enter a space 
containing a treasure trove of information 
about plants. You'll also meet the research 
staff and volunteers who care for this col¬ 
lection and make it accessible to the many 
people who use it. So if you haven't yet 
visited the herbarium, or know little about 
what goes on there, let's take a visit... 

Upon entering the herbarium, an array of 
eight-foot tall, light blue herbarium cabinets, 
stretching the length of the room, dominates 
the scene. The compact, movable cabinets 
are mounted on tracks set in the floor and 
allow efficient storage of pressed plant 
specimens. This efficient means of storage 
is necessary—our herbarium currently 
houses about 62,000 specimens. 

Management of the herbarium is the respon¬ 
sibility of Wendy Hodgson, Curator of the 
Herbarium, and Dr. Andrew Salywon, 
Assistant Herbarium Curator. Wendy has 


been with the Garden since 1974; during 
the last three decades she has contributed 
greatly to making the herbarium an important 
resource about plants of the region. Andrew 
received his doctorate from Arizona State 
University in 2003 and joined the Research 
Department staff in February, 2007. These 
two carry out the task of curating the collection 
—acquiring, preparing, organizing and pre¬ 
serving botanical specimens and the scientific 
information associated with them. Curating 
the collection is a big job, involving many 
tasks performed by not only Wendy and 
Andrew, but also by many dedicated volun¬ 
teers, some who have contributed for years. 

This crew of volunteers takes special pride 
in preparing specimens that are works of 
art in themselves. Most of the specimens 
are pressed, dried and mounted on sheets 
of acid-free, heavy paper stock. Although 
the herbarium sheets are a pleasure to view, 
they represent far more than just a pretty 
collection of pressed plants! A label contain¬ 
ing information and data about the specimen 
is attached to the herbarium sheet. 




Curator of Herbarium Wendy Hodgson and Assistant 
Herbarium Curator Dr. Andrew Salywon with folders 
of specimens from herbarium cabinets. 


The least information associated with 
each specimen is the locality and collec¬ 
tion date, the collector's name, the full 
scientific name and author (person who 
gave the plant its scientific name). So at a 
minimum, each specimen provides a per¬ 
manent, historical and verifiable record of 
where and when the plant was collected. 
Usually the herbarium specimens contain 
additional valuable data and information, 
including lists of associated plant species, 
habitat or vegetation type, information 
about geology and soils, notes on abun¬ 
dance or rarity, plant characteristics at 
time of collection (e.g., state of develop¬ 
ment of flowers or fruits) and ethno¬ 
graphic information, including common 
names and uses by indigenous peoples. 

Not just any plant is added to the herbar¬ 
ium collection. Specimens acquired by 
the herbarium must relate to the Garden's 
mission of focusing on "desert plants of 
the world, with emphasis on the south¬ 
western United States." In following this 


Herbarium cabinets filled with plant specimens. 
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mission, the herbarium has built one of the 
world's most extensive collections of agaves 
and cacti specimens. But the agave and 
cactus families are only two of many plant 
families found in arid and semi-arid regions. 
Consequently, the herbarium collections 
also represent this botanical diversity, with 
specimens from approximately 200 plant 
families, 154 of which are found in Arizona. 

In addition to plant specimens collected 
from the wild, there is a special program to 
make herbarium specimens from plants in 
the Desert Botanical Garden's large living 
collection. Now in its tenth year, staff and 
volunteer working on the Living Collection 
Voucher Program have processed specimens 


made from hundreds of cacti, agaves and 
other plants growing in the Garden. These 
collections are valuable because they preserve 
infrequently produced flowers (needed for 
botanical research), as well as plants origi¬ 
nally collected from areas where acquisition 
of new specimens may no longer be possible. 
The voucher program also preserves scien¬ 
tifically valuable specimens long after the 
living specimen's death. 


A collection with many uses 

Many people use the herbarium collections 
for different kinds of information. Scientists 
from the Garden and from other institutions, 
including botanical gardens, arboreta and 
universities, use our herbarium specimens 
for botanical, ecological and environmental 
investigations. 

Research in plant systematics involves the 
study and classification of plants according 
to their evolutionary relationships, and relies 
heavily on plant specimens from herbaria. 
Type specimens are a special category of the 
collection, because they represent the mate¬ 
rial used for the original scientific description 
and naming of new species. They are 
extremely valuable 
because they provide a 
foundation of reference 
material for all future 
systematics research on 
the species they represent. 
The Desert Botanical 
Garden herbarium pos¬ 
sesses 136 type specimens 
from 33 different plant 
families; 79 of those type 
specimens are cacti and 
agaves. Two recent descrip¬ 
tions of new plant species 
from Arizona are of agaves: 
Agave delamateri and A. 
phillipsiana , both described 
and named by Wendy 
Hodgson. The type specimens 
that Wendy collected and 
used in descriptions of 
these two new species, 

| together with the many 
| other type specimens in our 
collection, establish our 
herbarium as an important 
research facility. 

The original scientific description and 
naming of new species is only a small 
part of research in plant systematics. The 
understanding of evolutionary relation¬ 
ships in the plant world—who is related 
to whom—is continually refined through 
studies of morphological characteristics 
of plants, relying heavily on material pre¬ 
served in the world's herbarium collections. 
Botanists may study herbarium specimens 



Large steel washers temporarily hold down a cactus 
flower specimen being glued to an herbarium sheet. 


on site at the Desert Botanical Garden or 
they can obtain loans of these specimens. 
With the exception of irreplaceable type 
specimens, loans of herbarium specimens 
are made to other research-active 
herbaria in order to facilitate scientific 
research. Similarly, Desert Botanical 
Garden researchers have borrowed speci¬ 
mens from other institutions. Over the 
last five years, the Desert Botanical 
Garden herbarium has loaned approxi¬ 
mately 1,500 specimens for use by 
researchers at other herbaria. 

Multiple authors of an extremely impor¬ 
tant series of technical books, entitled 
Flora of North America, have used our 
herbarium specimens to prepare their 
scientific treatments of various genera 
of plants. Another important series of 
technical botanical publications is Inter¬ 
mountain Flora, a scientific treatment of 
vascular plants in the region ranging 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Sierra 
Nevada. Work on both Flora of North 
America and Intermountain Flora is led by 
botanists at two of the nation's largest 
herbaria: Missouri Botanical Garden 
and the New York Botanical Garden, 
respectively. Dr. Patricia Holmgren of 
the New York Botanical Garden, one of 
the leaders of the Intermountain Flora 
project, recently complimented Wendy 



A new species of agave! Type specimens of Agave phillipsiana and Wendy 
Hodgson’s research publication that described and named this species. 
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Hodgson's contributions to these important 
scientific works: 

"Especially important to our work are 
the collections taken in Arizona and 
southern Utah by Wendy Hodgson. She 
gets into interesting areas that have not 
previously been explored botanically. It 
was Wendy's collections that attracted us 
to the Desert Botanical Garden herbarium." 


Two of many herbarium volunteers, Gail Bohling (left) and 
(right), carefully mounting specimens of cacti on acid-free 


This recognition of the Garden's botanical 
expertise led to a recent invitation from the 
editorial staff of the New York Botanical 
Garden to prepare the treatment of the 
cactus family that will appear in the final 
volume of Intermountain Flora. The 
herbarium's considerable collection of 
cactus specimens will be a key resource 
used in the preparation of that work. 

Flora of North America and Intermountain 
Flora are extremely important technical 
publications in plant systematics. The 
involvement of Garden researchers and the 
use of our herbarium collections in these 
two publications contribute to the scientific 
prestige and recognition of the Desert 
Botanical Garden. In addition to those two 
major publications, our herbarium makes 


significant contributions to many other 
research efforts in plant systematics. One 
of the most valuable, on-going projects is 
the preparation of Vascular Plants of Arizona, 
which involves dozens of authors, each 
preparing sections on different families 
found within the state. 

Since 1990, herbarium collections of the 

Desert Botanical Garden have 
been used in the research for 
five doctoral dissertations, 
four master's theses, and over 
60 published research articles 
by 51 investigators, including 
five scientists from the Desert 
Botanical Garden. Although 
the Desert Botanical Garden 
is world-renowned for its 
collections of cacti and agave, 
these various research efforts 
have used specimens from 
more than 40 different plant 
families. 

Plant systematics is but one of 
several areas of research served 
by the herbarium collection. 
Other areas include ecology, 

| biogeography and conserva- 
| tion biology. For example, 

| three ecologists—Dr. Raymond 
| Turner, Janice Bowers, and Dr. 

| Tony Burgess of the U.S. 

Dawn Goldman Geological Survey-compiled 
paper. distribution data for more 

than 400 plant species 
included in Sonoran Desert Plants: An 
Ecological Atlas, published in 1995. This 
book represents one of the most valu¬ 
able compendia of information on the 
distribution and ecology of Sonoran 
Desert plants yet published. This work 
could not have been accomplished 
without the information and data asso¬ 
ciated with the herbarium specimens of 
many institutions, including the Desert 
Botanical Garden. 


The Garden's herbarium collections have 
also been used in addressing pressing 
conservation concerns about the occur¬ 
rence of non-native plant species and 
the spread of these species over time. 
For example, the herbarium collections 
of the Desert Botanical Garden and those 


of other institutions (University of Arizona, 
Arizona State University) were used to 
establish the known occurrence of a highly 
undesirable South African shrub (sweet 
resinbush), that was originally introduced to 
Arizona in the 1930s (see Sonoran Quarterly, 
June, 2000, Vol. 54, pp 5-9). This original 
documentation was an essential foundation 
for subsequent, on-going efforts to eradi¬ 
cate this unwanted non-native plant. 

In addition to supplying a resource for 
research focused on ecological problems, 
the herbarium collection is also a very 
important repository of ethnobotanical 
information, especially regarding the uses 
of plants. Much of this information was 
obtained in decades past from such groups 
as the Salt River Pima, in direct interviews 
by investigators including Leonora Curtin 
in the 1930s and 1940s, and, more recently, 
by Dr. Amadeo Rea and Wendy Hodgson. 
With the passing of elders from various 
tribes, much of this knowledge would be 
forever lost if not for the extensive docu¬ 
mentation included on specimens from 
ethnobotanical investigations. Dr. Rea 
recently commented that if young scholars 
of the future, including Native American 
students, are going to pursue studies of 
the way native peoples used plants, their 
primary resources of information will be 
herbarium collections and the published 
works derived from those collections. 


Herbarium specimen of one of our native thistles, Circium 
arizonica. This specimen is one of many that were loaned to 
researchers at other institutions for preparation of Flora of 
North America. 
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Wendy Hodgson presents information on plant anatomy to students of the Botanical Art Program. 

benefits accordingly. I know of only 
two other botanical art programs that 
have such a trove of materials so close 
at hand: the New York Botanical Garden's 
and the Morton Arboretum's near Chicago." 


Importance to land managers 

Data contained in the herbarium collection 
is also sought by various federal agencies, 
including the Bureau of Land Management, 
National Park Service, U.S. Forest Service, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which have used it to help 
guide the formulation of land management 
policies and regulations. For example, through 
the efforts of Wendy Hodgson, the Desert 
Botanical Garden's herbarium contains one 
of the most comprehensive documentations 
of plants of Grand Canyon National Park. 

Educational mission of the herbarium 

Clearly, our herbarium and others through¬ 
out the world provide an extremely valuable 
source of data for many kinds of scientific 
research. Publication of the results of these 
investigations is a means by which our 
understanding of the natural world increases. 
Additionally, the herbarium supplies data 
for many kinds of educational efforts. Some 
of these include teaching programs directly 
sponsored by the Desert Botanical Garden, 
including the botanical art program, volun¬ 
teer education and training, and various 
children's programs. Marilyn Garber, 
Director of both the Minnesota School of 
Botanical Art and the Desert Botanical 
Garden's Botanical Art and Illustration 
Program commented: 

"In every session of classes in the botan- 
cal program, students make use of the 
herbarium.. .The herbarium collection is 
a significant addition to the stature of 
the Desert Botanical Garden, and the 
Botanical Art and Illustration Program 


View toward the future 

The Desert Botanical Garden's herbarium 
began as a set of small collections in the early 
decades of the institution and has grown to 
become an extremely important resource. 
The herbarium was designated as a National 
Resource Collection in 1974 (see Saguaroland 
Bulletin, July, 1980, p. 79) and is recognized 
worldwide as a major repository for desert 
plant specimens. The Desert Botanical Garden 
is committed to building on the solid foun¬ 
dation of past successes, and to making the 
herbarium collections more accessible to 
the widest possible audience of researchers, 
land managers, teachers and students. 

As part of a World-Wide-Web platform called 
SEINet (Southwestern Environmental Infor¬ 
mation Network), data from herbarium records 
can be retrieved nearly instantaneously. 
Other regional herbaria, including those of 
the University of Arizona, Arizona State 
University, Northern Arizona University 
and the San Diego Museum of Natural 
History are also contributors to SEINet. 
What might have taken months or years of 
patiently amassing information regarding 
geographic distributions of particular 
species can now be accomplished and 
mapped in a few minutes with today's 
information technology. Currently, records 
from about a third of the Garden's herbari¬ 
um specimens are entered and available 


through SEINet. A top priority in the next 
few years is a more complete contribution 
of information to this outlet. This appli¬ 
cation of information technology is a 
tremendous development, which increas¬ 
es the importance of the collection by 
allowing rapid access to data needed in 
addressing important environmental 
issues in the region. 

Electronic databases such as SEINet do 
not replace the need for the long-term 
preservation of specimens, or the main¬ 
tenance of the collection. The specimens 
themselves are the only verifiable records 
of plant occurrences and distributions. 
Any question that arises regarding the 
correct identification of a specimen 
requires access to a well-preserved, 
original specimen. 

The American Southwest is an extreme¬ 
ly diverse and varied region in terms of 
its flora and vegetation, which has not 
yet been thoroughly documented. It is 
through the efforts of Wendy Hodgson 
and others that knowledge of the distrib¬ 
ution of various plant species through¬ 
out the region continues to be built up. 
Collection efforts of Garden staff focus 
on areas within the region that are 
relatively poorly known botanically, 
such as the Grand Canyon, the recently 
created Agua Fria National Monument, 
and along the entire route of the Arizona 
Trail, stretching from the Arizona-Utah 
border to Mexico. These research and 
collection efforts annually add approxi¬ 
mately 2,500 new specimens to the 
herbarium. At this rate, the floor space 
within the present herbarium has 
enough room, with modifications and 
additions to the track-mounted cabinet 
system, to house specimens collected 
over the next 20 years. 

Our vision for the Garden's herbarium 
is the pursuit of excellence in the ongo¬ 
ing process of acquisition, curation, and 
long-term preservation of plant speci¬ 
mens and associated data from arid and 
semi-arid regions. Furthermore, the 
herbarium's support of the creation, 
dissemination and application of new 
knowledge about these plants will con¬ 
tinue to increase as we apply state-of-the 
art means of sharing information about 
these priceless collections. 
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In Your Desert Garden 

Spring Into Action In Your Garden 


Text and Photographs by Kirti Mathura, Curator of Shrubs 


. Spring has arrived and our gardens are 
bursting with life and color. Although it may 
be tempting to simply relax in a lounge chair 
and enjoy it all, some post winter clean-up 
may be called for. 


Many of our yards were exposed to frost 
this past season. Early March is the perfect 
time for removing damaged plant material. 



Foliage burn on Yellow-bells (Tecoma stans ) 


It is easy to discern the true extent of the 
damage as new growth is emerging for the 
spring; you can prune stems back to just 
past that point. With more superficial 
effects, such as foliage burn, the leaves will 
typically drop on their own, so no pruning 
is required. Damage on cactus stems can be 
removed with a clean sharp knife, allowing 
the clean wound to dry and callus after¬ 
ward. 


to fill in for the season. If you have not 
included any in your garden, consider plant¬ 
ing some this spring for fall texture and color 
as their seed stems mature. Small selections 
such as Side-oats Grama ( Bouteloua curtipen- 
dula ) with pendulous golden seeds that 
gracefully hang from the stems, or Mexican 
Feather Grass ( Nasella tenuissima) with fine 
threadlike leaf blades and feathery golden-tan 
seed heads, both grow to two feet tall and 
wide. The larger Autumn Glow ( Muhlenbergia 
lindheimeri ) reaches an impressive five feet 
in height and width, displaying tall, pale 
golden seed spikes. Any of these grasses 
would thrive in full sun to partial shade, 
with well-drained soil. 

The delightful weather of springtime often 
brings outbreaks of aphids. Many aphids 
cause only cosmetic damage, with leaf 
puckering or stunted foliage development. 



Black aphids and wasp-parasitized aphids (brown) 


Most of our southwest native perennial 
bunchgrasses die back in winter after their 
spectacular autumn show. Cut these down 
to within a few inches of the ground by 
early March to allow the vibrant new growth 



Ladybug adult and pupae; larva (inset) 


Their population can be kept at a tolerable 
level by applying insecticidal soap. A better 
alternative is to allow natural controls to do 
their work. Once aphids arrive, beneficial 
insects such as ladybugs, green lacewings, 
and parasitic wasps are not far behind, with 
their young destroying many aphids. Birds 
will also help in pest control. These helpful 
creatures can exist in our gardens only if we 
avoid using pesticides. Many aphid types 
are seasonal, and will be gone with the 
onset of summer anyway. 

If you are introducing any frost-tender 
plants to your garden, spring is the best 
time to plant them. Establishing them in 
this season allows for growth that makes 
them less susceptible to cold damage. 
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Spring blooming Guayacan (Guaiacum coulteri) 


After enjoying the splendor of spring bloom¬ 
ing annuals and perennials, you might be 
interested in saving seed to plant elsewhere 
in your garden, or to share with gardening 
friends. Allow seed to mature on the plants 
before harvesting. For many plants, this 
means a green seed or seedpod developing 
to a tan color. Seed removed from the plant 
too early will not continue to ripen, and will 
not be viable for later germination. Some 
plants disperse seed away from themselves 
by developing seedpods that rapidly split 
open (dehisce), flinging seed through the air 
for some distance. The California Gold-Poppy 
{Eschscholzia californica) does this, so harvest 
its pods just as they turn a pale tan, before 
they dehisce. If you would like to save seed 
to plant at a later season, store it in an air¬ 
tight container in a cool, dark location after 
separating it from any plant debris. 

With just a little effort, your beautiful spring 
garden will transition into summer glory. 
These are the days that we can enjoy put¬ 
tering in the yard, checking to make sure 
the irrigation system is functioning and 
spreading an annual application of fertiliz¬ 
er where necessary. Then when the heat 
sets in, we can relax on the patio and enjoy 
the beauty around us. 



Spring blooming Chaparral Sage (Salvia clevelandii) 













Introducing the Garden’s N 

ENDOW THE FUTURE 


Meet our 

CAMPAIGN CO-CHAIRS 


Oonagh Boppart and Hazel Hare are two dynamic women 
who share a passion for our Desert Botanical Garden. Both 
individuals are active in the community, serve on the Garden’s 
Board of Trustees and are past recipients of the Garden’s 
annual Spirit of Philanthropy award. 

Together with fifteen committed volunteers who serve on 
the Campaign Cabinet, they have led the Garden in securing 
more than $8.4 million dollars in gifts (as of January 25, 2007) 
to support campaign initiatives. 



Mrs. Boppart holds a Masters Degree in Special Needs 
Education and was Director of Preschools for special needs 
children for 25 years. This experience has served her well in 
leading the Desert Botanical Garden’s Education Advisory 
Committee. 


Hazel Hare and Oonagh Boppart 
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Mrs. Hare is an advocate for quality science education. She received her B.S. Degree 
in chemistry, began her career as a research chemist with the American Cyanamide Co. 
and, with her husband, founded The Grass Valley Group, a company that researched, 
developed and manufactured parts for television equipment. 

Our Campaign Co-Chairs have a favorite quote that captures their spirit of philanthropy: 
“You make a living by what you get. You make a life by what you give. ” 


Campaign Cabinet 

As of 1/25/07 

Susan Ahearn 
Rebecca Ailes - Fine 
Robert B. Bulla 
Lee Cohn 

William Huizingh, Ph.D. 
Janet R. Lewis 
Melodie Lewis 
Julie Louis 
Tahnia McKeever 
Kathy & Chuck Munson 
Harry Papp 
William J. Post 
Don Squire 
Nancy Swanson 
Liisa & Bill Wilder 

The Dr. William Huizingh 
Executive Director 
Ken Schutz 

Campaign Director 
Beverly Duzik 



Volunteers at the January 16, 2007 Briefing 


AN INVITATION 

from our Campaign Co-Chairs 

We cannot thank you enough for your support of the Desert 
Botanical Garden. Because of good friends and members like 
you, the Garden enriches our community by serving as a leader 
in plant conservation, education and scientific research. In 
addition, the Garden’s exhibits remain unique and popular attrac¬ 
tions, giving visitors an up-close opportunity to see and learn 
about the diversity and ecological value of the Sonoran Desert. 

A series of Campaign Briefing presentations are scheduled in 
Webster Auditorium this spring to provide interested supporters 
with details about the Garden’s future plans and campaign initia¬ 
tives. We invite you to join us at an upcoming briefing. Listed 
here for your convenience is a schedule, as well as information 
about making a reservation. 

We encourage you to continue your support to the Desert 
Botanical Garden. Please consider joining us, and those who 
have already stepped forward with generous gifts, by partici¬ 
pating in Tending the Garden. 

With your help, we can ensure the Desert Botanical Garden 
remains a vital resource and Arizona treasure for generations 
to come. 

OoriQj^L 

Oonagh Boppart and Hazel Hare, Co-Chairs, Tending the Garden campaign 


Campaign Briefing Schedule 

To make your reservation and attend 
a Campaign Briefing, please contact 

Danielle Van natter at 480-481-8160. 

March 1, 2007 

April 24, 2007 

5:30 - 6:30 p.m. 

5:30 - 6:30 p.m. 

March 15, 2007 

May 10, 2007 

7:30 - 8:30 a.m. 

7:30 - 8:30 a.m. 

March 29, 2007 

May 22, 2007 

5:30 - 6:30 p.m. 

7:30 - 8:30 a.m. 


, 
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Webster Auditorium 



Coming Soon. 

The Garden is planning a special program this spring to 
celebrate the Tending the Garden campaign and to mark 
progress with the Cactus Gallery and Succulent Gallery 
renovations. As a Garden member, you will have a chance 
to give us your green thumb stamp of approval, and to catch 
a glimpse of all the exciting developments happening at the 
Garden. Please watch for more details about the program in 
future communications. We hope you’ll “Dig It” with us! 
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INITIATIVE 


Cactus and Succulent Galleries 


Award Winning Local Landscape Architect 
to Design Galleries 


When the time came to begin the process of replacing 
the aging Cactus and Succulent Houses (which were 
innovative for their time), the Garden turned to Steve 
Martino & Associates for some new ideas. Since 
Martino’s projects are known for introducing new techni¬ 
cal innovations in design and horticulture practices, his 
final plans will reflect not only his vision, but also the 
needs of those who support and care about the Garden. 

Built in the middle of the last century, these structures 
have served the plants well. However, they have 
become worn and are in dire need of replacement. The 
new Sybil B. Harrington Cactus and Succulent Galleries 
will be at the same locations as the old structures, but 
will have a new footprint and attractive new design. 

“Martino, with his exceptional design sense, will need 
to address the creative challenge of providing for the 
unique plant requirements in each of the galleries,” 
said Elaine McGinn, director of planning and exhibits 
for the Garden, “as well as creating a space that is 
compelling and comfortable for a variety of audiences.” 

The current structures were closed to the public last fall, 
as the Garden’s Horticulture staff began carefully remov¬ 
ing the collection for safe-keeping. Actual construction 
is scheduled to begin in spring 2007, with planning to 



follow. The new Cactus 
and Succulent Galleries 
will open to the public 
in fall 2007. 

Martino’s pioneering 
work with native plant 
material, along with 
the development of a 
desert-derived design 
aesthetic, is widely 
recognized. This con¬ 
cept is illustrated in 
the new Herb Garden 
recently opened along 
the Garden’s Center 
for Desert Living Trail. 

A recurring theme of his work has been the dramatic 
juxtaposition of man-made elements with ecological 
processes. 

Martino’s work has been featured in many magazines 
including Phoenix Home & Garden, Sunset, Smithsonian 
and Landscape Architect. His innovative spirit has 
earned him more than 100 local, regional and national 
design awards, including the American Society of 
Landscape Architects design medal in 2006. 


Landscape Architect, Steve Martino 



II 
















Entry/Exit Gallery 

Visitors passing through the Garden’s Admissions gate 
in 2008 will enjoy a completely new experience: sweep¬ 
ing vistas of nearby Papago Buttes, and iconic planti¬ 
ngs from the Garden’s outstanding collection arranged 
as in galleries. They will know they have arrived some¬ 
place special, and are being prepared for the experi¬ 
ence ahead—the experience of the Desert Botanical 
Garden. 

To create this new experience, the Garden has engaged 
the landscape architecture firm of Spurlock Poirier, of 
San Diego, to design and construct a spectacular entry 
gallery that fulfills the dual need of orienting visitors 

while directing them 
into the Garden’s inner 
core of exhibits. With 
projects ranging from 
the San Diego River 
Park, to the Culver City 
Street-scape and the 
Central Garden at the 
Getty Center in Los 
Angeles, Spurlock 
Poirier is well-positioned 
to take the Garden’s 
entrance experience 
to a new level. 

“The Exhibits Committee chose Spurlock Poirier because 
of its history, and also because its approach to planning 
and landscape transforms great ideas into places that 
people care about,” said Elaine McGinn, director of 
planning and exhibits. “This firm was the obvious choice.” 



Landscape Architect, Andy Spurlock 



Spurlock Poirier is currently working on the design and 
construction schedule for the new entry gallery, with 
completion estimated for spring 2008. 

Andrew Spurlock established the firm in 1988, to pro¬ 
vide an innovative, site-conditioned approach to both 
planning and landscape architectural design. He was 
soon joined by Martin Poirier, who had been a frequent 
collaborator and colleague since 1981. Poirier, who 
brought a zeal for interdisciplinary collaboration and a 
complementary passion for place-making, became a 
partner in 1990. 

Besides their training and experience as landscape 
architectural site planners, Spurlock and Poirier have 
strong backgrounds in the liberal and fine arts, which 
inform their work and stress inquiry, collaboration, idea- 
driven solutions and sound project management, as 
well as excellence in client communication and service. 
All of these qualities have joined together for the 
benefit of the new entrance gallery project. 
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AMPAIGN GO 



ABOUT THE CAMPAIGN 

Tending the Garden: A Campaign to Endow the 
Future is a $16 million fund drive, with the goal of 
securing the future vitality of our unique institution. 
The campaign includes increasing the endowment 
to ensure the Garden’s physical renewal and support 
in perpetuity, renovating exhibits to dramatize the 
impact of the living collections, expanding education 
programs and funding new positions for senior sci¬ 
entists and visiting fellows. 

Endowment: $10,000,000 

• Secure gifts to fund a $10 million endowment to: 

• Support renewal and revitalization throughout 
the Garden forever 

• Ensure permanence and flexibility in support 
of the organization’s changing needs 

Exhibits: $3,000,000 

• Create a new Entry/Exit experience 

• Renovate the Cactus House and Succulent House 

• Build a new Agave/Yucca Forest exhibit 

• Enhance the Center for Desert Living Trail 

• Upgrade Garden orientation signage for visitors 

Education: $1,000,000 

• Create a digital curriculum unit for Arizona 
teachers 

• Develop on-site audio tours in five languages 

• Create an annual scholarship fund for 10,000 
Title 1 students 

Research: $1,000,000 

• Create a Ph.D. Research Scientist position for 
conservation botany (5 years) 

• Fund a Ph.D. Plant Physiologist position (5 years) 

• Offer International Desert Research Fellowships 
(5 years) 

Institutional 
Support: $1,000,000 

• Enable the Garden to manage the new exhibits 

• Support the overall quality of communications 
and donor relations 

• Fund a Master Planning Consultant position 

• Create a 20-year master plan 

Total Goal: $16,000,000 
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REACHING 
THE GOAL 


As of January 25, 2007 



million 

million 

million 

million 

million raised 

million 

million 

million 

million 
























As of January 25, 2007 


Our Honor Roll 

The Tending the Garden Honor Roll is a special salute to our Campaign donors. We sincerely 
appreciate your commitment and generosity in support of the Garden. 


$1 Million and more 

Sybil B. Harrington Trust 
Barbara and Donald Ottosen 

$500,000 to $999,999 

Shirley and Thomas Bekey 
Howard R. and Joy M. Berlin 
Hazel Hare 
Barbara B. Weisz 

$250,000 to $499,999 

Connie and Craig Weatherup 
In Honor of William Huizingh 

$100,000 to $249,999 

Connie and James Binns 
In Memory of Virginia Ullman 
Oonagh and John Boppart 
Lee and Mike Cohn 
Cliff and Marilyn Douglas 
Thomas W. and Janet R. Lewis 
In Memory of Edythe Keene 
Kathy and Chuck Munson 
Carol and Randy Schilling 
Betty Lou Summers 
Carl and Sylvia Yoder 

$50,000 to $99,999 

Billie Jane Baguley 
Robert B. Bulla 
In Memory of Carol Bulla 
Ardie and Steve Evans 
Edith and William Huizingh 
Melodie T. Lewis 
The Louis Foundation 
Estate of Nancy Rheinlander 
Diane G. Roush 
Alice and Richard Snell 
Donald and Martha Squire 
Nancy Swanson 
Bruce C. Thoeny 

The Virginia M. Ullman Foundation 

$25,000 to $49,999 

Susan and William Ahearn 
Rebecca Ailes-Fine and Peter Fine 
Uta M. Behrens 
Nancy and Charles Brickman 
Columbine Garden Club 
J. W. Kieckhefer Foundation 
Dale and Frances Linowski 
Tahnia and Jeff McKeever 
Carolyn and Mark O’Malley 
Rose and Harry Papp 
The David E. Reese Family Foundation 
Scott and Kim Schaefer 
In Honor of Sara, Taylor, Braeden 
and Abby Schaefer 


Kenneth J. Schutz 
TriWest Healthcare Alliance 
Carol Whiteman 
In Memory of Jack Whiteman 
Allan and Diana Winston 
In Memory of Joseph and May Winston 

$10,000 to $24,999 

Susan and Bryan Albue 
Tor and Live Andenaes 
Arizona Community Foundation 
Bryant D. Barber 
Herbert and Betty Bool 
Patricia Wentworth Comus 
and Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

John and Kathleen Graham 
Heather and Michael D. Greenbaum 
Dan and Elaine Gruber 
Nancy and Kenneth Husband 
Faye H. and James D. Kitchel 
In Memory of Mr. and Mrs. Denison Kitchel 
In Honor of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Douglas 
Diane and Michael Kulow 
Randy Lovely and John Sallot 
Dana and Bruce Macdonough 
Helen A. Mead 
Glenn and Sue Melton 
In Memory of Byron Boals 
Denny and Betty Mitchem 
Margaret T. Morris Foundation 
Tom and Ann Morrow 
Northern Trust Bank, NA 
Pakis Family Foundation 
Susan and Jim Shipka 
Pat and John Sullivan 
Robert and Shoshana Tancer 
Robbi and Jim Urban 
Kathy and Bruce Weber 
Liisa and William Wilder 

$5,000 to $9,999 

Anonymous 
Lowell C. Bailey, Jr. 

David J. Barnett 
Jim Carlson 
Beverly and Paul Duzik 
In Honor of Jonathan Hidalgo and 
Matthew Hidalgo - Our Future 
Ruth Ann and Thomas Hornaday 
George William Klingler 
Barbara and Ronald Lieberson 
Bill and Kay Long 
MaryLynn Mack 
Margaret J. Madden 
Scottsdale Private Bank, a Division of 
MidFirst Bank 

Michael W. Sillyman and Amy J. Gittler 
Viad Corporation 
Sheila and David Young 
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Additional Gifts 

Anonymous (2) 

Sara and Alvan Adams 
Sidney Allen 

Rebecca and Kenneth Allison 
Catherine Babcock 
In Memory of Henry A. Doles 
J. Daniel Brinker 
Mary and Tim Catellier 
Andrew and Marcia Flynn 
Linda Hallett 

Julie and DeWayne Hevelone 
In Honor of Oonagh Boppart 
Burnell and Shirley Kraft 
George E. Leonard 
Kelly Lovell-Taylor 
In Honor of Maya Taylor 
Linda and Robert Martin 
Joe and Carla McAuliffe 
Elaine and David McGinn 
John K. and Patricia A. Meinert 
Angela Phoenix 
Bill 0. Schoedinger 
Shari and Ben Thompson 
Helen Wooden 





Garden Camps: Start with Enthusiasm 

by Marian Barker 



.[or a highly successful camp program, start with a large helping 
of enthusiasm, sprinkle liberally with imagination, add a large 
dose of fun and stir into a solid foundation of knowledgeable 
management. That's what Julie Blake Gidley, Children's Programs 
Manager did, and it has proved to be a real winner. 

The camp program was new to the Garden in 2000, starting with 
a limited summer camp schedule. Since then it has grown signifi¬ 
cantly, and now includes exciting Eco Camp programs for spring 
break, as well as summer. 

Last year's spring break offering was "Wings and Wildflowers" 
camp. Kids in grades one through six learned about buzzing, 
fluttering pollinators, hidden flower parts and their interactions, 
with the goal of becoming junior docents on the last day of camp. 
Besides all the fun of creating colorful displays, the kids learned 
about some of the techniques of being docents. The junior docents 
were endearingly earnest in their desire to share their new 
knowledge with their visiting families; they also found that having 
a goal to work towards gave their explorations a real purpose. 

For this year's spring break camp, the enticing "Pollination 
Party" will again celebrate the colorful, fluttering fun of butter¬ 
flies, bees and flowers. The camp will finish with an outdoor 
picnic on the last day, with the kids once again sharing their new 

understanding of 
nature's busy season 
with visiting families. 
The three-day camp 
will be available for 
three successive 
weeks in March, in 
order to accommo¬ 
date the varying 
school schedules, 
for grades K-5. 


Summer Eco Camp topics focus on precious water in the desert. 
Preschoolers will learn about the always magical way that water 
creates rainbows, while kids aged 6-11 will explore the fascinating 
water cycle, and what it means to plants in the desert. The second 
summer camp will investigate the green world of plants, and 
what makes it tick. Also being offered, for the first time this year, 
will be a teen camp program for 12-14 year olds: the fabulous 
"San Juan River Trip" will incorporate five days of learning with 
camping on the Colorado River ecosystem. It's going to be great. 

Julie likes to use the cooler part of the summer mornings for out¬ 
door activities at the Garden. Kids are given a chance to get out¬ 
side and use up their fountains of energy, and then put their 
directed explorations to work in creative projects back in the class¬ 
room. For her, one of the most rewarding aspects of her job is: 

"When the kids are so excited about camp that they cant 
stop talking about it with their parents afterwards. Parents 
are learning through their kids, and maybe even catching 
some of their enthusiasm for our desert environment." 



If you would like a slice of one of these tasty programs for your 
child/children, just visit www.dbg.org, or call 480-481-8146 for 
more information. 
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New Herb 
Garden 
Opens 
on the 
Center for 
Desert 
Living Trail 

by Elaine McGinn, 

Director of Planning and Exhibits 




for the past year the Garden has been 
planning and building a new Herb Garden 
on the Center for Desert Living Trail. 
Designed by award-winning landscape 
architect, Steve Martino, this exciting and 
colorful new exhibit will delight all garden¬ 
ers who are interested in growing desert- 
adapted herbs at home in their own gar¬ 
dens. Seven themed areas within the 
Herb Garden provide ideas, planting 
and cultivation techniques for the home 
gardener in the southwest. 

Developed in the early 1990s, the Center 
for Desert Living Trail became a com¬ 


munity resource to help people understand 
the importance of desert landscaping, and 
water and energy conservation. The two key 
exhibits on the trail were Desert House, and 
the Herb and Vegetable Demonstration 
Garden. Desert House and its adjoining 
exhibits were closed last spring and will soon 
become offices for staff. The Herb and Vegetable 
Garden was a popular visitor stopping point, 
but in need of updating and revision. While 
the key goal of the Herb and Vegetable Garden 
was to showcase ideas for local gardeners 
interested in growing herbs and vegetables, 
the plant palette was limited to southwest 
native and/or culinary herbs. 

Last fall, opportunity knocked when 
donor, Robert Bulla, came forward with 
a request to build a large in-ground sun¬ 
dial using plants as the hour markers. 
An area of the herb garden was identified 
as a potential location for the sundial, 
but the footprint of the herb garden 
would not easily allow for space to build 
it. Interdepartmental exhibit team discus¬ 
sions about incorporating the sundial into 
the existing Herb and Vegetable Garden 
started an exciting dialogue about re¬ 
thinking the focus of the entire trail. 


Exhibits team members began discussing 
ways to broaden the scope of the Center 
for Desert Living Trail. They developed 
a plan for creating a variety of demon¬ 
stration gardens for home gardening 
and landscaping, using desert plants. 
The new Herb Garden is the first demon¬ 


An inviting new space for Garden visitors. 
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stration area to be built on the trail; others 
will follow as outlined in the Garden's 
Tending the Garden campaign. 

The major goal of the new Herb Garden is to 
showcase ideas for local gardeners interested 
in growing herbs and to demonstrate that 
many herbs, with varied uses, grow well in 
our Sonoran Desert. The expanded exhibit 
of herbal plants will support this goal by: 

• Enhancing visitors' awareness of the 
broad range of herbal plants that grow 
well in the southwest 

• Furthering the visitors' understanding 
that herbs have many uses beyond 
culinary use 

• Displaying herb plants by an array of 
themes 

• Complementing displays of native herbal 
plants on the Plants & People of the 
Sonoran Desert Trail 

• Creating the "A Walk Through Thyme," 
Carol Bulla memorial sundial 

• Showcasing the beauty and variety of 
herbal plants 

Martino designed the Herb Garden as a unique 
space within the Desert Botanical Garden, 
with the overall scheme allowing the plants 
to be grouped into themed sub-gardens, each 
offering a variety of plant ideas. Known for 
his innovations in design and horticulture 
practices, he worked with staff to under¬ 
stand the goals and vision of the exhibit. 
Martino then created a colorful design aesthetic 
that offers interest and variety for herb enthu¬ 
siasts, as well as casual Garden visitors. 


Photograph by Randy Galloway 


A Walk Through Thyme, 

A Walk Through the Herb Qarden 

Text and Photographs by Kirti Mathura, Curator of Shrubs 


V\/hat an opportunity the new Herb 
Garden has presented! We are now able to 
display plants that fit a broader definition of 
"herb," plus we have ample colorful space 
to group them into themed garden areas. 

Just what do we consider an herb? An herb 
is simply a plant that is useful in some way 
It may be used in food preparation, or for 
medicine, tea, cosmetics, aromatherapy, 
crafting, dyeing, construction, ritual, pest 
control or many other things. Although 
some are only featured in one of our themed 
areas, many of these plants have multiple 
uses. Additionally, don't overlook the pure 
enjoyment you can derive from most of 
these herbs, whether from their aesthetic 
colors and textures, or possible fragrance 
of blooms or foliage. 

Since we showcase such a variety of herbs 
in a range of growing conditions, everyone 
should be able to take home ideas for their 
own local gardening efforts. You will find 
plants suitable for intermingling in a desert 
garden, as well as those that will need a bit 
of pampering with soil amendments and 
some extra water. 

The seven themed areas radiate from the 
Carol Bulla memorial sundial: "A Walk 
through Thyme." This feature element of 
the Herb Garden is filled with herbal plants, 
including a delightful variety of thyme. 

The Sensory Garden offers a place to relax, 
meditate, and interact with the plants. 



Apricot Scented Geranium (Pelargonium sp.) 



Bolivian Rainbow Chile (Capsicum frutescens) 


Many herbs offer enchantingly fragrant 
foliage or blossoms, stimulating texture 
or scintillating colors that will arouse the 
senses. Other plants create graceful move¬ 
ment and/or sounds as gentle breezes pass 
through the garden. All of these attributes 
can help awaken, and at the same time 
soothe the senses. 

The Herban Wildlife Garden showcases the 
concept that many herbs normally grown 
for culinary, medicinal or other uses can 
also act as magnets for attracting butterflies, 
hummingbirds and other delightful creatures 
to a garden. With the loss of so much natural 
habitat, it is good when we can provide 
some wildlife with food, shelter or nesting 
resources. Dynamic wildlife adds an extra 
dimension of enjoyment to a garden. 

Plants have to be tough to be featured in the 
Mediterranean Garden. Many herbs that 
thrive in our brutal environment are of 
Mediterranean origin (oreganos, rosemaries, 
thymes, sages, etc.). Look elsewhere in the 
Herb Garden for some of the southwest 
desert natives that are counterparts in use. 

Several plants in the Culinary Garden are 
old familiars to most gardeners. Try some 
of the less common herbs to experience 
new flavors in your cuisine. Some of the 


culinary herbs are annuals, changing with 
the seasons. 

A myriad of chile pepper varieties is dis¬ 
played in the Picante Garden. Not only do 
the fruits vary in size and shape, they also 
span a range of spicy hotness. Even if you 
don't care for their heat, consider utilizing 
some chile peppers in your garden as color¬ 
ful ornamentals. 

The Tea Garden offers several mint and 
lemon-flavored plants, as well as other herbs 
popular for brewing herbal teas. With the 
variety of these plants that thrive in our 
low desert area, you can grow a tea blend 
to relax or stimulate your mood, or simply 
appeal to your taste buds. 

The Medicinal Garden showcases herbs 
historically and/or currently used for health 
purposes. As with any medical treatment, 
consult with a professional before using 
any of these plants. 

Come experience the new Herb Garden. 

We hope it will be a place for you to linger, 
and enjoy season after season, thyme after 
thyme. *1* 



Frensham Scented Geranium (Pelargonium sp.) 
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Garden Receives Funding for Mapping Project 


The Garden is about to take a monumen¬ 
tal step forward in mapping the plant 
collection thanks to a generous grant from 
the Stanley Smith Horticultural Trust. 

With grant funds, the Garden has pur¬ 
chased the Topcon 3000W Total Station, 
a state-of-the-art electronic survey device. 
The Garden's current maps were created 
before 2001 and the construction of the 
new buildings. The new surveying equip¬ 
ment will allow staff to accurately and 
efficiently remap the Garden grounds as 
well as the entire living collection. 

Until now, mapping required labor-inten¬ 
sive, manual surveying techniques, which 
included using two measuring tapes, one 
staff member and three volunteers. The 
entire process of measuring, drawing, dig¬ 
itizing and rendering a single bed map 
took approximately two weeks. With 
more than 75 beds in the Garden contain¬ 
ing 20 to 150 plants each, the time con¬ 
suming and imprecise methods made it 
difficult for staff to maintain accurate 
maps of the Garden's collections. 


The Garden's new survey equipment will 
reduce the time needed to complete a bed 
map—including downloading data to the 
computer—to just two hours. The technology 
will generate an accurate map of the Garden 
that is stored electronically, can track 
Garden changes and be easily updated. 

For the first time, accurate electronic map¬ 
ping, will create the possibility of transmit¬ 
ting collections information, including cur¬ 
rent location of specific plants, to multiple 
access points for use by Garden staff and 
visitors. Future plans include making the 
maps available online and through a visitor 
kiosk on-site. Garden plant information 
such as locations, images, taxonomy and 
care will then be available. 

The project was developed and will be imple¬ 
mented by Raul Puente-Martinez, Curator 
of Living Collections, with support for the 
grant application from Rosemary Kist, vol¬ 
unteer, and John Sallot, Institutional Giving 
Manager. 


Garden Sponsors 13-Day African Safari 

AUGUST 3-13, 2007 


Garden members are invited to join Ken Schutz, executive 
director of the Desert Botanical Garden, on a photographic 
safari to East Africa. You will visit four of the most spectacular 
national parks in Kenya: Amboseli, Lake Nakuru, Samburu 
and the Masai Mara. Safari participants will stay in luxury 
tented camps, and make all in-country transfers by air. The 
timing of the Garden's safari was designed to maximize the 
chance of witnessing the great migration of wildebeest, zebra 
and gazelle across the Mara River from Tanzania into Kenya. 
Elephants, lions and giraffes are certain sightings. Cheetah, 
leopard and rhinos can be more elusive, but the chances of 
spotting them are very good, too. Our Kenyan guides will 
interpret the East African ecosystem for us holistically, celebrat¬ 
ing a landscape replete with aloes, euphorbia and acacias— 
as well as all the mammals and birds which make Kenya 
among the greatest of all wildlife spectacles of the world. 

Space is limited to 18 Garden members. The cost of the safari 
is $6,148 per person, plus international airfare, and includes 
a tax-deductible $500 contribution to the Desert Botanical 
Garden. For additional information, contact Marie Gant at 
480-481-8119. 



m 
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Jazz in the Garden 
Spring Concert 
Series 2007 

Fridays / March-May / 7-9 p.m. 

June / 7:30-9:30 p.m. / Ullman Terrace 

The Desert Botanical Garden comes to life under 
the spring nighttime sky. Enjoy Friday evenings 
surrounded by desert beauty and sounds of 
the Valley's premier musicians. Fabulous Food 
Catering provides gourmet picnic dinners at 
an additional cost and must be ordered in 
advance at www.fabulousfood.net. 

Advance ticket purchase is recommended. 
Group rates available for parties of 10 or more 
adults. NO REFUND or EXCHANGE on 
ticket(s) purchased. No outside food, beverage, 
or alcohol allowed. 

Member: $14 / Non-Member: $20 
To Purchase Tickets: 

• Visit the Admissions Box Office (8 a.m.-8 p.m. daily) 

• Order on-line at www.dbg.org (a service 
charge will apply) 

• Call 480-941-1225 (8 a.m.-4 p.m., Monday-Friday) 

March-May / 7-9 p.m. 

March 23 Big Nick and the Gila 
Monsters - Jazzy Blues 
April 6 Sistah Blue - Blues 
April 13 The Denise Allen Band - Blues 
April 20 Sherry Roberson Quartet - 
Traditional Jazz and Blues 
May 4 Dennis Rowland & The Jazz 
Experience - Traditional Jazz 
May 11 Cinco de Moio - Latin Jazz 
May 18 Lulu LaFever - Sizzlin' Jazz, 
Blues and Swing 

May 25 Fred Forney Quartet - 

Swinging and Grooving Jazz 
June / 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

June 1 Pete Pancrazi - Traditional Jazz 
June 8 Nazim Rashid with New 

Renaissance - Traditional Jazz 
June 15 Big Pete Pearson - Jazzy Blues 

June 22 Cold Shott & The Hurricane 
Horns - Big Band Blues 

Guests must be 21 or older to attend. 

Wine tasting is available with the opportunity 
to purchase wine by the bottle. 

Sponsored in part by: SRP Earth Wise, KYOT 95.5, 
Simply Servers, Margarita Man & Pourmasters, 
and Desert Living Magazine. 















Spring With a 
Twist Calendar 

JPMorgan Chase presents 

Patrick Dougherty Sculpture Exhibit 

Experience the finished work of art on the 
Harriet K. Maxwell Desert Wildflower Trail 

Feast Your Eyes: The Unexpected Beauty 
of Vegetable Gardens 

February 24 - April 22 / Ottosen Gallery in 
Dorrance Hall / 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Spring Butterfly 
Exhibit in the 
Marshall 
Butterfly 
Pavilion 
presented by Wells Fargo 
March 2-May 13 / Monday-Friday /10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Saturday & Sunday / 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

13th Annual Scottsdale Artists' League 
Spring Paintout 

Saturdays / March 3,10,17 & 24 /9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Sale / March 31 & April 1/9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Flower Power Festival & 

Herb Garden Opening 

Saturday & Sunday / March 10 & 11 
10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Spring Plant Sale 

Garden Members' Preview: 

Friday / March 16/7 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Open to the Public: Saturday / March 17 
7 am.-5 p.m. and Sunday / March 18/9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC presents 
Agave on the Rocks 
Friday / March 30 / 6-10 p.m. 

Member: $70 per person / Non-Member: $75 

Central Arizona Cactus & Succulent 
Society Show & Sale 

Friday-Sunday / April 20-22 / 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Dorrance Hall 

Mother's Day Lunch and Concert 
with Esteban 

May 13 / 11 a.m.-l p.m. or 4-6 p.m. 

Concert Only: $45 / Concert and Lunch: $65 



Garden to Host International Conference 
about Destructive Cactus Moth 


A serious threat to native prickly pears is 
making its way west, across the United 
States and Mexico. Small but harmful, the 
cactus moth, Cactoblastis cactorum, poses a 
threat to the diversity of both native and 
cultivated prickly pears in North America; 
its continued spread could potentially deci¬ 
mate these populations. An international 
meeting of concerned scientists and govern¬ 
ment agencies will be held at the Desert 
Botanical Garden, May 8-10,2007. 

Cactus moth larvae can eat and destroy 
entire prickly pear plants and in the 1920s, 
proved to be a successful agent for the bio¬ 
logical control of the invasive Opuntia cac¬ 
tus species in Australia and other places. 
The moths' introduction to the Caribbean 
in the 1950s led to its eventual spread north 
to the Florida Keys. Since arriving in Florida, 
the moth has increased its range by approxi¬ 
mately 100 miles per year along the Gulf 
Coast. The cactus moth is now found on 
barrier islands in South Carolina and 
Alabama. In Mexico, the cactus moth was 
recently found in Isla Mujeres in the Yucatan 


Peninsula. Scientists suspect it was dis¬ 
persed from Cuba by recent hurricanes. 

Organized by the United States Department 
of Agriculture's Plant Protection and 
Quarantine (PPQ) office and SAGARPA, 
the agriculture department of Mexico, the 
conference will cover the latest informa¬ 
tion, research, control and regulations for 
preventing the spread of the cactus moth. 
Participants from the United States, Mexico, 
Australia, South Africa, the Caribbean 
and South America will be in attendance. 

Conservation of the cactus family is a pri¬ 
mary focus of the Desert Botanical Garden. 
The potential threat of Cactoblastis to Opuntia, 
in both the United States and Mexico, is 
significant. The Desert Botanical Garden is 
committed to assisting the USDA and other 
agencies in dealing with this problem. 

To learn more about the cactus moth, visit: 
www.aphis.usda.gov/ppq/ep/ 
emerging_pests/ cactoblastis/index.html 


Dinner on the Desert.. .An Evening Under the Stars 


Sue Melton, chairman of the 2007 Dinner 
on the Desert, invites members and guests 
to enjoy a special evening under the stars 
on Saturday, April 28. The evening will 
starts at 6 p.m,. with a reception in 
Dorrance Hall featuring an extraordinary 
silent auction of plant specimens, contain¬ 
ers, garden art and more. 

After the reception, guests will be guided 
through the Garden to Ullman Terrace, 
where they will enjoy the culinary pleasure 
of fine dining under the stars. This year, 
dinner will be accompanied by the music 
of Native American flutist R. Carlos Nakai, 
as well as The " Wilde Boys " Trio —including 
Will Clipman and William Eaton—a sum¬ 
mit meeting of master musicians. The trio's 
music is Billboard-charting, Grammy-nom- 
inated, Gold Record-selling music of the 
highest order. Their performance gives 
voice to Mother Earth and Father Sky, 
and will set the mood for a most enjoyable 
evening. 



The live auction will feature an original 
acrylic painting, created especially for the 
event, by Arizona artist Ed Mell. The 
evening under the stars will continue 
with dessert and dancing to the music of 
Michelle Lynn and Legacy in the magical 
Boppart Courtyard. 

Table reservations for ten begin at $3,500 
and individual reservations at $350 each. 
For further information and reservations, 
please contact Joyce Melter at 480-481-8147. 
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September 16 - December 15,2006 


The Desert Botanical Garden is grateful for 
the support of all 17,425 members. Recognized 
here are members of the Founder's Circle, 
President's Circle, Director's Circle, Curator's 
Circle, Saguaro Circle, and The Sonoran Circle. 
Also listed are donations and memberships 
received from September 16-December 15, 
2006, for the Golden Barrel Club, Ocotillo 
Club, Boojum Club, Agave. Cenhiry Club and 
Desert Council. 

FOUNDER'S CIRCLE 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 
Hazel Hare 
William Huizingh 
Barbara & Donald Ottosen 
Mary Lou & Philip Stevenson 

PRESIDENT'S CIRCLE 

Linda & James Beaman 
Edith & William Huizingh 
Maxine & Jonathan Marshall 
Louise C. Solheim 
Barbara B. Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S CIRCLE 

Connie & James Binns 
Robert Bulla 
Ardie & Stephen Evans 
Jan & Thomas Lewis 
Dorothy Donnelley Moller 
Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Nancy Swanson 
Connie & Craig Weatherup 

CURATOR'S CIRCLE 

Susan & Bryan Albue 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 
Marta Morando & William Moio 
Richard Roach 
Kenneth J. Schutz 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 
Betty Lou Summers 
Shoshana & Robert Tancer 
Barbara & Charles Young 

SAGUARO CIRCLE 

Anonymous (3) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 
Rebecca & Kenneth Allison 
Jeanne Archer 
Billie Jane Baguley 
Judy & Webster Baker 
Bryant Barber 
David J. Barnett 
Uta Behrens 

Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Joy & Howard Berlin 
Gena & Harry Bonsall 
Betty & Herbert Bool 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Dorothy Bramhall 
Desiree & Franklin Brewer 
Nancy & Charles Brickman 
Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 
Jim Carlson 
Susan & Claude Case 
Virginia G. Cave 
Anne & Fred Christensen 
Charlotte & Sidney Clark 
Karen & William Clements 
Carol & James Collins 
Patricia & Louis Comus 
Janet & John Cotton 
Bonnie & David Cunningham 
Jo Ann & Ronald Davis 
Shirley Deacon 
Molly & Nick DeFilippis 
Debora & Timothy DeMore 
Geri & Mike DeMuro 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
David D. Dodge 
Jo Ellen & Philip Doornbos 
Julie & John Douglas 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Constance Estes 


Betty & Bert Feingold 

JoAnne & Harold Frede 

Pat Ganser & John Strittmatter 

Sheila & F. Michael Geddes 

Amy Gittler & Michael Sillyman 

Joan Goforth & Carlos Oldham 

Kathleen & John Graham 

Sue & Mike Gregg 

Jean & Dee Harris 

Miles C. Hauter 

Pearl Hintze 

Lori & Howard Hirsch 

Kathleen & Charles Holland 

Ruth Ann & Thomas Hornaday 

Janice & Gordon Hunt 

Martha & Ray Hunter 

Nancy & Kenneth Husband 

Barbara H. Johnson 

Mary & Robert Johnson 

Faye & James Kitchel 

Betty Kitchell 

Shirley & Burnell Kraft 

Mary & George Leonard 

Susan & William Levine 

Melodie & John Lewis 

Sharron & Delbert Lewis 

Steven Lindley 

Kay & William Long 

Dana & Bruce Macdonough 

Robert E. MacNeil 

Margaret Madden 

Anne & Austin Marquis 

Patty & Cesar Mazier 

Carol & Howard McCrady 

Tahnia & Jeffrey McKeever 

Patricia & Gerald McKenna 

Mary & Larry Melcher 

Sue & Glenn Melton 

Mardelle & Leonard Mikus 

Cynthia & John Millikin 

Betty & Dennis Mitchem 

Ann & Tom Morrow 

Susan & Mark Mulzet 

Kathy & Charles Munson 

Joan & Raulf Noffsinger 

Eve & Henry Ohlinger 

Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 

Karen & David Paldan 

Mary & Matthew Palenica 

Marilyn & L. Roy Papp 

Bob Parsons 

Maibritt & Bill Phalen 

Dilys & Howard Popper 

Mary Kay & William Post 

Suzanne & Peter Richards 

Patti & Eugene Ross 

Diane G. Roush 

Nancy & Frank Russell 

Muriel Sanders 

Kim & Scott Schaefer 

Carol & Randy Schilling 

William Schoedinger 

Sallye Schumacher 

Lisa Sette & Peter Shikany 

Paula & Jack Shemer 

Susie & Richard Silverman 

Dorothy & Harvey Smith 

Martha & Donald Squire 

Elizabeth Statler Stofft 

Carolyn & John Stuart 

Anne & Robert Stupp 

Pat & John Sullivan 

Jennifer Theobald 

Bruce C. Thoeny 

Carol & John Trudeau 

Chris Uithoven 

Candice & James Unruh 

Lynne & John Unruh 

Kathryn & Gerrit van Huisstede 

Judy & Robert Walker 

Kathleen & Bruce Weber 

Ginger Weise 

Carol Whiteman 

Liisa & William Wilder 

Kathleen & Robert Winder 

Diana & Allan Winston 


Sonja & Larry Winter 
Sylvia & Carl Yoder 
Sheila & David Young 
Pam & John Zidich 
Gail Zucker 

Memberships and Donations received 
from September 16, 2006 through 
December 15,2006: 

GOLDEN BARREL CLUB 

Deborah & Terry Kaiser 
Ralph H. Martin 
Delores Rodman & Dale Suran 
Roberta & James Urban 
Marsha & Charles Van Dam 

OCOTILLO CLUB 

Susan & Stephen Moody 
Patricia & Sam Obregon 
Meredith & Ronald Sassano 
Mary L. Zicarelli 

BOOJUM TREE CLUB 

Kathy & Steven Ashby 
Jean & Harold Bachman 
Kathryn Baker & Armand Perry 
Sandra & Warren Clark 
Kirsten & Steve Drozdowski 
Shirley & Frank Fitch 
Delbert J. Harr 
Linda & Frank Huff 
Maurine & Jeffrey Kahn 
Carolyn & Douglas Keats 
Elizabeth & Jim Lunseth 
Rochelle Malinoff & Paul Dygert 
Carmine & Joseph Miller 
Judith Pelham & Jon Coffee 
Jeane & Peter Robbeloth 
J. Kathryn & Mark Sommer 
Kelly & Todd Weber 
Helen B. Wooden 

AGAVE CENTURY CLUB 

Anonymous (1) 

Maura Abemethy 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Ackman 
Nancy & Phil Alexander 
Cynthia Grace & Robert Allen 
Nancy & Donald Alpert 
Susan & Robert Alpert 
Betsy & Steve Anderson 
Stephanie Andrus & John Opello 
Jan & Ron Badley 
Susan Bartholomew & Carey 
Dahlstrom 
Harold C. Bass 
Gay & Ron Baukol 
Alice & Jim Bazlen 
Kristine M. Black 
Vivian & Roland Boucher 
Joan Broderius & Sharon Broderius 
Ena & Peter Brown 
Susan Brown & Charles Sorrels 
Deborah Burns & Bradley Ziemer 
Joan Burtnett 
Marcia J. Busching 
Cynthia & Brian Buskirk 
Laryn Callaway & Christiaan Blok 
Stefanie & Jerry Cargill 
Dave Carlson 
Marilyn Christiansen 
Catherine N. Church 
Dorothea S. Clarke 
Dorothy Collier & Judith Derrick 
Joan & Douglas Cook 
Susan & Larry Cox 
Diane & Robin Davis 
Jacqueline Doyle & Erin Doyle 
Dwiggins 

Catherine Drezak & Teresa Lanier 
Gary Egan & Daniel Holterman 
Kathryn N. Elsaesser 
Jo & Glenn Ensor 
Regina & Robert Flynn 
Mona & Eduardo Frias 


Denise Gaffney & Anthony Beuche 

Patrick Gates 

Suzie & Cal Gauss 

Judith & Stanley Getch 

Deborah & Michael Gilman 

Nancy & Albert Goldman 

Laura & Nick Gomez 

Sandra & William Goodheart 

Karen E. Goodyear 

Kate & A1 Gordon 

Amy Jo & John Gottfurcht 

Ruth & James Gourley 

Phil Grasso 

Terri & Eric Graves 

Jan & Ben Halash 

Sue Haley 

Lisa Hall 

Madeline Halpern 
Catherine & William Halvorsen 
Diane Handley 

Dianne Hansford & Gerald Farin 

Laura Harris & Glenn Shearer 

Lori & Jim Hartman 

Michele & Andrew Hasley 

Robbi & John Henrickson 

Linda Jakse & Paul Hirt 

Mary Finnerty & Darrell Hoerter 

Bonnie & Mark Howard 

Mr. & Mrs. David Howell 

Jeanne O. Hoxie 

James J. Hubbs 

Linda & Juan Humes 

Amber Huntoon & Terry Atkins 

Patsy & Nels Ingram 

Dorothy Jasinski & William Keen 

Linda & Ralph Jensen 

Agnes & Richard Johnson 

Sandra Johnson & Susan Montgomery 

Mary Beth & Paul Kalkbrenner 

Carol Ann & William Keane 

Jeri Kelley 

Leatrice & Jon Kitchell 
Eva Knight 

Lynn Krabbe & Bruce Kilbride 

Delight & Tim Lane 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Langmade 

Maria Larkin & Richard Vaughan 

Mary & DuWayne LeBlanc 

Clare & Max Licher 

Cynthia & Roger Lidman 

Patti & Roger Longenbach 

Carol & Harvey Mackay 

Enedina Madrigal & Matthew Owens 

Mary Ann & Theodore Maka 

Nancy & Vance Marshall 

Linda & Chris Mclsaac 

Merrill McLoughlin & Michael Ruby 

Priscilla McNeil 

Carol & William McNulty 

Jeannie & Donald Meier 

Laura & Tom Mepham 

Althea & John Miller 

Jacqueline Miller 

Toni & Donald Minarich 

Carol & Larry Morton 

Lou A. Murphy 

Steven Nagy & Dirk Ellsworth 

Mary & Kevin Outt 

Janie & Clyde Parks 

Gary Pate 

M. Pamela Penn 

Lisa & Phil Petersen 

Richard L Peterson 

M. Jean & George Pettit 

Barbara Previte 

Ginger & Reid Price 

Marilynn M. Prins 

Deborah Ragusa & Kathy Willis 

L. J. Read & J. D. Guthier 

Jane E. Reddin 

Mary Reichert & Robert Shaw 
Deanna Richardson 
Delia Rodriguez & David Valencia 
Linda & Tim Rodriquez 
Becky & Chris Rowley 
Patricia & Joseph Samfilippo 
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Emily & Mike Santellanes 
Megan & Chris Sar 
Doris & Alfred Schiller 
Jacqueline Schreider 
Jane Schroeder & Maureen Harrop 
Kathy & Dan Scott 
Mary & Robert Sears 
Ingeborg & Donald Senuta 
Diane Sheimo 

Diane Shuck & Michael La Fauci 

Darrell Sennich & Gordon Sims 

Jessica Spytek & Marvin Sinderman 

Betty & Robert Smith 

Diana & Paul Smith 

Mary E. Smith 

Roberta P. Smith 

Margarete Somers 

Laila & Roland Spokely 

Kathleen & Arnold Sturgeon 

Mary Louise Sunderland 

Dana Taylor & Douglas Hopper 

Mary & Tom Thomas 

Mr. & Mrs. William C. Thornton 

Esther M. VanLoo 

Maureen & John Voloudakis 

Leonora T. Vullo 

Mary Pat & Ed Waldmann & 

Sandra Hazlett 
Laurie & David Wall 
Naomi & Gerald Weiner 
Susan & John Westover 
Jan & Roy Wilkins 
Gai & Wilson Williams 
Peggy & Robert Withers 
Cheryl Wyatt & John Wenderski 
Mary & Harry Young 
Kay A. Young 

THE SONORAN CIRCLE 

The Desert Botanical Garden is honored to 
acknowledge the following individuals who 
have included the Garden in their estate plans: 
Anonymous (34) 

Gail & John Allan 
Sidney Allen 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Billie Jane Baguley 
Kate & Greg Bakkum 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr.* 

David Barnett 
Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Sandra & Ralph Benell 
Myrna & Charles Berger 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Marilyn & William Boyce 
Jane Burtnett 
Joy & Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Pat Wentworth Comus & 

Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette & Dean DeAngelis 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
Bob Dowle 


Have you provided for the Desert 
Botanical Garden in your will or estate 
plans? If so, you may qualify for member¬ 
ship in The Sonoran Circle. For more 
information call Susan Shattuck, gift 
planning officer, at 480-941-3507. 


Marion & Jim Durham 
Ruth DuVal 
Lucille B. Earle* 

Alice Feffer* 

Donna & Mark Feldman 
Virginia & Ernest Ferry* 
Corleah S. Fiery* 

Rose & Harvey Goertz* 
Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr 
Frank Hennessey* 
Florence L. Hinshaw * 




DeAnne & Mike Holt 
Helen Wilson Horn 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh 
Dorothy D. & James L. Jones 
Melissa Kemp 
Betty Kitchell 
Debra Korobkin 
Virginia Korte 
Arthur N. Krein* 

Fran & Dale Linowski 

Beth Meyer Lohse & Rolf Lohse 

Paul Lorah 

Shirley & Douglas Lowe 
Mildred F. May 
Patricia A. & John K. Meinert 
Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy & Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Alice Nelson 
Sherry New 
Susan D. Noack 
Opal Oyaas* 

Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott 
Doris Redlin 

Nancy & Robert H. Rheinlander 
David J. Ritchie 
Leontine Sassell* 

Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Kenneth J. Schutz 
Don Shaw 
Glenda Springer 
Nancy Swanson 
Marilyn Swoboda 
Bruce C. Thoeny 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
Michael J. Tucker 
Ethel Twitchell* 

H. W. VanLoo* 

Nancy E. Wagner 
Gertrude Webster* 

Nancy & Terry Wilkosz 
Mary Anna & Terry Woodworth 
Eugenia I. Wright* 

Karen Wyndelts 
Sylvia D. Yoder 

*Those whose gifts have been realized. 


DESERT COUNCIL 

A corporate membership category, Desert 
Council represents an alliance between the 
Desert Botanical Garden and the business 
community for donors of $250 or more, 
received between September 16,2006 
through December 15,2006. 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

SRP 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

American Express Company 
Intel Corporation 
PS. Studios 
The Boeing Company 

Mesquite Member ($5,000+) 

Bank of America 
Cable One, Inc. 

Desert Living Magazine 
Fabulous Food Catering 
Tierra Madre Landscape Services 

Acacia ($1,000+) 

Arizona Taste, Inc. 

Creations in Cuisine Catering 
Davison Benefits Group 
El Paso Bar B Que Company 
Hyatt Place Scottsdale 
Phoenix Coca-Cola Bottling Company 


RK Group West, LLC 
Santa Barbara Catering 
Scottsdale Insurance Company 
V & P Nurseries, Inc. 

Desert Willow ($500+) 

Canyon Records Productions 
Norris & Benedict Associates, PC. 

Cascalotte ($250+) 

Logo A Gogo 
Wild Seed, Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING GIFTS 

Choice Hotels International 
Foundation 

Illinois Tool Works Foundation 
Sprint Foundation 

FOUNDATION GIFTS 

Cosanti Foundation 
Stanley Smith Horticultural Trust 
The Arizona Community 
Foundation 

TENDING THE GARDEN 

Please see the Honor Roll listed on 
Page 14. 

HONORARY & 
MEMORIAL GIFTS 

Honor and memorial contributions are used 
to provide for the Desert Botanical Garden's 
horticulture, education and research pro¬ 
grams. Gifts may also provide for benches & 
plaques. From September 16,2006 through 
December 15,2006 contributions have been 
received from: 

In Honor Gifts: 

In honor of the Marshall Butterfly 
Pavilion and Jonathan & Maxine 
Marshall 

Janice Laurant Plewniak & 

Denis Plewniak 

In honor of Lillian Petroni 
Esther Battock 

In honor of Nancy White's Birthday 
Gracey & A1 Weisbrod 

Memorial Gifts: 

In memory of Mr. and Mrs. Bowers 
Nancy & Steve Farmer 

In memory of Jim Clark 
Dorothy J. Kandziora 

In memory of Merlin DuVal 
Elaine & Daniel Gruber 
Kirti Mathura 

In memory of John Hagglof 
Bill Baugh 

In memory of Karen Jeffers 
Burt Rifkin 

In memory ofRosalyn L. Johnston 
Arizona Chapter of the LAAO 

In memory of Sam Kitchell 
Catherine & Leon Bentley 
Cecily & Robert Grange 

In memory of Marion Kramer 
Friends & Co-Workers of Maricopa 
Community College Dist. 

In memory of Carla Lingerfelt 
Jean M. Besich 
Barbara & Lester Layton 
Fran & Dale Linowski 


Kirti Mathura 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 
Elaine & Richard Wilson 

In memory of Estelle Lorah 
Susan & William Ahearn 
Sidney M. Allen 
Eunice & William Beltz 
Jean M. Besich 
Ruth & Dan Boggess 
Joan & Kenneth Compton 
Joyce Coolidge 
Evelyn & Harry DeVault 
Marcia & Ronald Dice 
Maryann & Richard Fossen 
Roberta & Alan Fothergill 
Joan B. Jaynes 
Jeri Kelley 

Vicki & Roger Kinney 
Phoebe R. Landis 
Barbara & Lester Layton 
Fran & Dale Linowski 
Mary Lucille 

Floriene & Marvin Martin 

Kirti Mathura 

Grant McKernan & Family 

Nancy & Lloyd Page 

Albert J. Palumbo 

Mr. & Mrs. Norman Paulton 

Reading High School Class of 41 

Ruth & John Rugh 

Norma J. Schneider 

Elaine & Richard Wilson 

In memory of Eugene Marks 
Mary Wachter & Dan Herbig 

In memory of "Mara" the Garden Cat 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 

In loving memory of Evelyn H. Mathura 
Kirti Mathura 

In memory of Shirley Monaco 
Cathy Robinson & David Ritchie 

In memory ofMilli Olshaskie 
Jean M. Besich 
Joan & Kenneth Compton 
Kirti Mathura 

In memory of Nancy Rheinlander 
Jean M. Besich 

In memory of Frederick Staley 
Betty Greathouse 

In memory of Maxwell Alexeander 
Hatcher Talbert 

Southwest Skating Partners LLC 

DBG ANNUAL APPEAL 
UNRESTRICTED DONATIONS 
of $150+: 

Margaret & Quentin Achuff 

Richard C. Allen 

Linda & Phil Boudreau 

Mary Briden 

Patricia & John Case 

Virginia G. Cave 

Clara G. Cist 

Margaret & Daniel Curtis 

Christina & Charles Dickinson 

Jo Ellen & Philip Doornbos 

Julie & John Douglas 

Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 

Dolores Eidenier 

David H. Emme 

Lisa Farrar 

William G. Farrow 

Rose Stapley Fausch 

Daphne & Dick Fletcher 

Sylvia Forte 

Fran & Edwin Goldstein 
Betty Jane Heath 


Douglas Holloway & Dave Riach 
Bonnie & Mark Howard 
Barbara H. Johnson 
Lanora Keller 

Denise Kennedy & Arnold Hampel 

Elayne & Herbert Laufman 

Gail & Ted Lifgren 

AnnRose & Jeffrey Lund 

Rochelle Malinoff & Paul Dygert 

Irene & E. David Metz 

Sue & Walt Miller 

Kim & Jay Mohr 

Karen Nackard 

Cindy & John Nigh 

Sada & Wm. Howard O'Brien 

Christine Coleman Schwartz 

Helen Spacek 

Elizabeth & Jeffrey Steier 

Judith & Barry Stern 

Lynne & John Unruh 

Luella & Norm Wilson 

Shirley & Garret Weyand 

IN-KIND GIFTS 

Anonymous (1) 

Mary Ann & Keith Andrews 
Arizona Souvenir & Gifts 
Jeanne, Dominique & Robert Blanchard 
Canyon Records 

Pamela Cooper & Margaret Wilson 


Sue Denning 
Dorothy & Bill Eckhardt 
Marie Gant 
Thomas Gatz 
Carol & Paul Gerlach 
Dawn & Donald Goldman 
Diana & William Herron 
Mike Hills 

Mathilde & Charles Huckins 
Geraldine & Robert Hurckes 
Judi & Christopher Irons 
Lone I. Jensen & Irving Broussard 
Kathreen Larkins 
Logo A Gogo 
Macayo's Catering 
Sallie McCutcheon 
Patricia & John Meinert 
O'Neil Printing 
Beth Nader & Peter Plesinger 
Shady Way Gardens 
Singh Farms LLC 
Stitches Unlimited Upholstery & 
Canvas LLC 
Unisource Worldwide 
Sylvia & Carl Yoder 

We attempt to ensure the accuracy 
of our donor's names. If you note 
an error or omission, please contact 
Fran Linowski at 480-481-8144. 
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Featuring the book launch, signing 
and sale of The Arizona Low Desert 
Flower Garden written by Desert 
Botanical Garden staff curator Kirti 
Mathura, and illustrated by staff 
botanical art instructor Jennie Rambo. 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


The book will be available for 
purchase in the Garden Shop, 


Kirti Mathura 

in,up K hxnie ftup&e 


The ARIZONA 

Low Desert Flower Garden 

.• *• % 

A Seasonal Guide to Bloom, Hetght. Color, and Texture 


LANT SALE 


Garden Members’ Preview: Friday / March 16/7 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Open to the Public: Saturday / March 17/7 a.m.-5 p.m. 
AND Sunday / March 18/9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

No admission charge to enter the Plant Sale 


plants available in one location. Garden volunteers, 
horticulturists, and professional landscape designers 
are all on hand to answer questions, assist in plant 
selections, and offer advice. 


The Desert Botanical Garden Plant Sale is a one-stop shop¬ 
ping experience featuring the largest variety of arid-adapted 


Sponsored in part by Tierra Madre Landscaping 
Services, Water Use It Wisely and Fry’s. 



Desert 

Botanical 

Garden 


The Sonoran Quarterly 

Desert Botanical Garden 

1201 N. Galvin Parkway 
Phoenix, AZ 85008 
480-941-1225 
www.dbg.org 
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The mission of the Desert Botanical Garden: 

The Garden's commitment to the community is to advance 
excellence in education, research, exhibition, and 
conservation of desert plants of the world with emphasis 
on the Southwestern United States. We will ensure that 
the Garden is always a compelling attraction that 
brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 
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Melodie Lewis 
President-Elect 
Oonagh Boppart 
Vice President 
Michael Sillyman 
Secretary 
Kathy Munson 
Treasurer 
Scott T. Schaefer 

Trustees 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine 
Ken Allison 
Bryant Barber 
David Barnett 
Tom Bekey 
Bob Bulla 

Lee Baumann Cohn 
Lou F. Comus, Jr. 

Amy E. Flood 
Hazel Hare 
James Kitchel 
George Leonard 
Janet R. Lewis 
William B. Long 
Bruce Macdonough 
Peg Madden 
Sue Melton 
Meredeth Moss 
Rosellen Papp 
John Sullivan 
Nancy Swanson 
Bob Tancer 
Bruce Weber 
David Young, Ph.D. 

Trustees Emeriti 
H. Clifton Douglas 
William Huizingh, Ph.D. 
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BENCHMARKING JHgj 

for Excellence d 


ver the past winter, I had the pleasure of hosting 
a group of garden directors from around the country. 
More than 20 directors participated in the two-day 
gathering; the highlight for me—after showing off 
our Garden to my colleagues—was the presentation 
of a recent benchmarking study. Fortunately, the 
garden profession is marked by an abundance of 
goodwill and collegiality among institutions, so we 
regularly share our "private" data with one another. 
I thought our members might also be interested in 
some of the highlights of the benchmarking study, 
in order to see how our Garden compares to others. 
Of course, none of us manage simply by the numbers, 
but they can be useful in helping to assess the quality 
we all strive to achieve in our collections and programs. 

The study was based on thirty-six survey responses, 
including twenty-six "large gardens" with operating 
budgets between $2.5 million and $10 million, and 
ten "very large gardens," with budgets in excess of 
$10 million. 

Among this group of peer gardens, we have much 
in common: 

• like us, most are private not-for-profit organizations 

• the median number of accessioned plants held is 
15,691—so our collection of 21,885 accessioned plants 
exceeds the others, and is an impressive number for 
such a specialized garden 

• our total acreage of 145 acres is close to the median 
size of 175 acres 

• our interior space for offices, classrooms and retail 
sales is very close to average, but we are one of just 
eight gardens that does not have a conservatory for 
the "inside" display of plants. 

In other areas, Desert Botanical Garden is a leader 
among its peers: 

• of all twenty-six large gardens that participated in 
the study, our volunteer program was the most suc¬ 
cessful. Our roster of 800 volunteers was more than 
double the median level for all other large gardens, 
and our volunteers' combined hours of service (60,144 
hours in 2006) was nearly four times the average 
amount for all large gardens. 

• our attendance also compares favorably to our peer 
group of large gardens. The median attendance for all 
large gardens in the study was 126,000 visitors; at 312,000 
visitors per year, we were well above this level. 
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• our Garden's membership level is also among the 
highest of all the large gardens that participated in 
the study. With 17,152 member households in 2006, 
we were the second highest among all large gardens 
—and dramatically above the mean level of 5,407 
households. 

And finally, there is one area where our Garden 
has some catching up to do: 

• with respect to endowment, our Garden has just 
begun building its own fund. Thanks to the Tending the 
Garden campaign started just about a year ago, our 
endowment principal has grown to $2.3 million—and 
by the end of the campaign we expect that principal 
to grow to at least $10 million. That will bring us 
much closer to the levels of endowment enjoyed 
by most other large gardens, for which the average 
endowment principal in 2006 was $46,000,000. 

Probably for you, as for me, there are no surprises 
in the data above. But isn't it nice to know how 
well we measure up to our friends and colleagues 
around the country, and how proud we can all be 
of the excellence our Garden has achieved since its 
founding in 1939? ^ 

Ken Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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bcnmopsis candicans 
This cactus is a multi-stemmed spreading 
plant with large (4-7"), fragrant white flowers 
that open at night and remain open until 
mid-morning, depending on the heat factor. 
It is an excellent landscape plant for areas 
that receive filtered shade to full sun with 
afternoon shade. Original distribution is 
northern Argentina. 


Cover photograph by Adam Rodriguez 
adamsphoto@cox. net 
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Grand Canyon 


A Case Study for the 


By Wendy C. Hodgson, Curator of the Herbarium and Research Botanist 



Grand Canyon—a region of tremendous inspiration and botanical research possibilities. 


Over five million visitors each year gaze 
in wonder over the great chasm called 
Grand Canyon. It is considered one of the 
seven natural wonders of the world, and 
was declared a national park in 1919, only 
three years after the National Park Service 
was created. People are awed, inspired, or 
even moved to tears by the views of the 
Canyon's immensity and beauty. So it is 
easy to understand that visitors to the 
Canyon tend to overlook the great diversity 
of plants that lies within this park's borders. 
Yet, upon further discovery and investiga¬ 
tion, one finds that a vast array of trees, 
shrubs, cacti and other succulents, herbs, 
and ephemerals is living, reproducing, and 
evolving in the Canyon. 

What is plant diversity? 

Plant diversity is often defined as the total 
number of plant species within a given area. 
However, Quentin Wheeler (1995) and others 
believe that in order to fully understand 
biodiversity, one must take into account both 
number of species and the evolutionary 
diversity that they represent. For example, 
two different areas may have the same 
number of species, but they may differ in 
the number and kinds of families and genera 
they contain. 

How diverse is the Canyon compared to 
other national parks and monuments? 

As indicated in Table 1, the Grand Canyon 
has approximately 1,750 taxa (which includes 
varieties and subspecies), a number that 
appears to be higher than that of any other 
national park or monument in the U.S., 
representing 112 families and more than 
570 genera. In addition, the number of 
plant species found in the Canyon repre¬ 
sents a large percentage of Arizona's flora. 
Nearly 45 percent of the plants found in 
Arizona can be found in Grand Canyon 
National Park. This is significant consider¬ 
ing that Arizona ranks fourth in the 


country for total number of plant species. 
At least 15 plant species are found only in 
the Park, while far more are considered 
rare. An even higher number of species is 
expected to eventually be recorded in the 
Grand Canyon region, which includes the 


adjacent Havasupai and Hualapai reser¬ 
vations, Grand Canyon-Parashant (and 
even Vermillion Cliffs) National Monument, 
and lands administered by both the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
U.S. Forest Service. 


Table 1. A Comparison of U.S. National Parks 


Park 

Size (acres) 

Number of Taxa/State’s Flora % of Flora 

(Approximate numbers) 

Denali 

6,075,000 

500/2,100 (Alaska) 

24% 

Death Valley 

3,340,000 

970/7,000 (California) 

14% 

Yellowstone 

2,220,000 

1,360/2,800+ (Wyoming, Montana, 

Idaho)* 

Mohave 

1,530,000 

750/7,000 (California) 

11% 

Everglades 

1,508,508 

1,000/3,820 (Florida) 

26% 

Kings Canyon 

866,000 

1,400/7,000 (California) 

20% 

Big Bend 

801,000 

1,200/5,300 (Texas) 

22% 

Yosemite 

761,000 

1,576/7,000 (California) 

22% 

Great Smoky 

521,500 

1,500/4,000+ (> 1 state) 

37% 

Grand Teton 

310,000 

1,000/2,800 (Wyoming) 

36% 

Rocky Mountain 

267,000 

1,000/3,100 (Colorado) 

33% 

Mt. Rainier 

237,000 

890/3,750 (Washington) 

24% 

Great Basin 

77,200 

411/3,000 (Nevada) 

14% 

Grand Canyon 1,217,403 1,750/3,900 (Arizona) 

^Number of species for Montana and Idaho not known 

45% 
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Importance of Plant Studies and Plant Documentation 


Why is the Canyon so botanically diverse 
and how do we determine its diversity? 

There are a number of factors that affect, or 
contribute towards, the Canyon's botanical 
richness. The Grand Canyon is situated on 
the Colorado Plateau, one of four major 
physiographic provinces (regions that are 
geologically and topographically distinct 
from other parts of the West), which is 
characterized by a high degree of endemism 
and species diversity. Three of the five North 
American deserts occur in the greater Grand 
Canyon region: the Mohave, Great Basin 
and Painted Deserts. 

The Canyon region encompasses an area of 
over 1,217,400 acres, with elevations ranging 
from approximately 740 meters (2,400 feet) 
above sea level at the Colorado River, to 
over 2,600 meters (8,500 feet) on the North 
Rim—five biomes are represented in a short 
distance. Such varied topography provides 
many climatologically different conditions 
and numerous opportunities for contact 
among species that are otherwise often 
separated by many kilometers, increasing 
the chance of gene exchange between related 
species. The vast canyon network, including 
north-facing walls that are shaded during 
the summer heat, and its range of elevations 
provides areas of plant refugia—areas 
where more mesic- or cool-adapted plants 
can persist in a climate that continues to 
become warmer and drier. 

The Canyon's geology is diverse as well, 
with numerous formations and soil types 
represented, providing varied ecological 
niches. The main river system, the Colorado, 
also acts as a corridor for plant (and gene) 
dispersal. In addition, nearly 60 other 
perennial water sources, and numerous 
seeps and springs occur in the Park, pro¬ 
viding special habitat for hundreds of 
species. 

Finally, humans have occupied the Grand 
Canyon region for more than 12,000 years, and, 


particularly during the last 
millennium, have influenced 
plant distributions by agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural 
practices. The determination 
of the Canyon's, or any other 
defined region's diversity, 
requires the careful inventory 
and documentation of its 
plants by making herbarium 
specimens (see Dr. McAuliffe's 
article on the roles of herbaria, 
including the Garden's, in 
the March 2007 issue of The 
Sonoran Quarterly). 

A brief history of botanical 
exploration in the Grand 
Canyon. 

Botanical exploration in the 
Grand Canyon began in the 
last half of the 1800s (Phillips, 
et al. 1987). Prior to the 1930s, 
collections from along the 
main trails provided the most 



Agave phillipsiana, a new species recently named by Wendy from the 
Grand Canyon. 



information about plants living in the 
Canyon below the rims. By 1947, a revised 
plant checklist of the Canyon listed about 
900 species. In more recent years, the 
Inner Gorge (the area between the Tonto 
Platform 1 and the Colorado River) has 
received the most attention. In 1938, Dr. 
Elzada Clover and her graduate assistant, 
Lois Jotter, botanists from the University 
of Michigan, made the first serious collec¬ 
tions along the river (and were the first 
women to successfully travel its entire 
length). In the 1970s, additional surveys 
were conducted along the river by Museum 
of Northern Arizona botanists and others, 
resulting in numerous collections which 
added to the Park's known species. As a 
result of recent work involving the moni¬ 
toring and extraction of invasive plant 


Proceeding towards Confucius and Mencius temples. 


1 Formed by erosion of soft Bright Angel Shale leaving 
harder Tapeats sandstone atop schist and granite 
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species in numerous side canyons along the 
Colorado River, National Park and Desert 
Botanical Garden staff and volunteers have 
documented hundreds of Canyon plants, 
including species not previously reported 
from the Canyon. However, much of the 
Grand Canyon, particularly the areas below 
the rim in the backcountry far removed 
from trails, remains botanically unexplored 
(Phillips, et al. 1987). 

The challenge of collecting plants in the 
Grand Canyon. 

As beautiful as the Canyon is, documenting 
its plants poses considerable challenges. 
Traveling in the Canyon is not for the 
faint-hearted. Conducting botanical inven¬ 
tories by foot or raft (and more rarely, by 
helicopter) requires careful planning, 
canyon backcountry experience, stamina, 
and luck. Plant collecting in the Canyon, 
particularly cacti, was not easy for Elzada 
Clover and Lois Jotter in 1938, nor is it 
easy today. We are faced with the same 
challenges: how to 1) effectively dry and 
press the specimens, especially on extended 
back-country trips, 2) keep them dry (if on 
the river), 3) keep the plants from develop¬ 
ing mold in plant presses, 4) transport 
them (backpack, mule, raft, or helicopter), 
and 5) collect ample material when space 
or strength is limited. Poorly pressed, 
severely damaged or incomplete specimens 
do little to increase our understanding of 
the plants in question. In addition, some of 
the most under-collected areas in the Canyon 
are those that are relatively inaccessible, 
requiring a good dose of courage and field 
savvy to preserve life and limb, as well as 
the specimens. Also, climatic conditions 
change without warning, going from blis¬ 
tering heat to hypothermic cold, further 
testing the plant collector's stamina. 
Despite these challenges, there are those 
of us who are eager to look for and docu¬ 
ment the Canyon's botanical richness. 

The Vascular Plants of Arizona project, 
Grand Canyon and the importance of 
documentation. 

To best understand Arizona's extremely 



First-ever documented hybrid involving dry-fruit yucca (Yucca angustissma) and fleshy-fruited yucca (Yucca baccata) 
in the Grand Canyon. 


diverse plant life, the 
Vascular Plants of Arizona 
project was initiated in 
1987, for the purpose of 
updating the important 
Arizona Flora by Thomas 
Kearney and Robert 
Peebles, published in 1964. 
Various contributors, 
including many of the 
Garden's research staff, 
have provided their 
expertise to the Vascular 
Plants of Arizona project. 

Documentation of plant 
descriptions and distribu¬ 
tion is based solely on 
herbarium specimens— 
every dot on a distribution 
map indicates the presence 
of a species as documented 
by a voucher specimen. 
When plants are not docu¬ 
mented by a specimen, gaps 
in distribution information 
may result. For example, 
buckhorn cholla ( Cylindro- 
puntia acanthocarpa) and 
teddy-bear cholla ( Cylindro- 
puntia bigelovii var. bigelovii) 
are common cacti in the west 



Rock formation before reaching Buddha Temple. 
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Wendy collecting plants and recording information. 


end of the Grand Canyon. Unfortunately, few 
if any specimens of either had been collected 
(until recently by Garden and Park staff). 
Therefore, no specimen was available for 
study by Dr. Donald Pinkava, cactus expert 
and director emeritus at ASU herbarium, 
who published the Cylindropuntia treatment 
for the Vascular Plants of Arizona, as well as 
Flora of North America. The resulting distrib¬ 
ution map inaccurately reflected no presence 
for either species anywhere near the Grand 
Canyon region. Another cholla, Cylindropuntia 
abyssi, was formerly known only from a 
location near Peach Springs, located south 
of the Grand Canyon. As a result of just one 
recent river trip, however, Garden staff 
collected additional material in the Canyon 
itself, adding that species to the ever¬ 
growing list of Canyon plants, and provid¬ 
ing additional significant insight about this 
rare plant's origin and relationship to other 
chollas. Another example is ocotillo 
(.Foucfuieria splendens), a conspicuous but 
difficult to press plant, that is common in 
the west end of the Canyon. Until recently 
(when one trip by Garden and Park staff 
increased the number of collections by 300 
percent) ocotillo was collected, once from 
the canyon, and a conspicuous gap in 
mapping its distribution in the new the 
Vascular Plants of Arizona project resulted. 

Other challenges in understanding the 
Canyon's plants and plant communities. 

Often, limited understanding of the impor¬ 
tance of funding taxonomic research and 
collections is the major stumbling block in 
combating what Wheeler (1995) calls "bio¬ 
ignorance." For instance, despite its being 
a prominent national park and natural 
wonder of the world, financial support for 
plant-based research is woefully lacking at 
Grand Canyon National Park, causing it to 
rely heavily on outside assistance for fund¬ 
ing as well as for the actual work. 

An important need of the Park, for increas¬ 
ing knowledge of its plants and plant com¬ 
munities, is funding a botanist position. 
The majority of parks and monuments list¬ 


ed in Table 1 (most of which have smaller 
budgets) have a botanist on staff. Since 
2001 Grand Canyon National Park has not 
staffed a botanist. Grand Canyon Natural 
History Association, whose membership 
supported numerous collections, research 
programs and publications, funded the 
first botanist for the Park, Rose Collom, in 
1932. Her job included the overseeing and 
development of the Park's herbarium. 

In addition to staffing a botanist, support 
and funding for plant inventory work, 
under the coordination of the Park's 
botanist, would provide tremendous bene¬ 
fits. As David Charlet (2000) said, "We 
need to convince management and fund¬ 
ing agencies that species inventories are 
beneficial; not only inventories of vulnera¬ 
ble species, but also of the dominant, com¬ 
mon, and uncommon species." 

Considerable money has been allotted to 
vegetation-mapping—projects that concern 
themselves mainly with mapping dominant 
plant species, with any information regard¬ 
ing specific species restricted primarily to 
those that are considered rare (Charlet 2000). 


Unfortunately, many vegetation-map¬ 
ping studies fail to include herbarium 
specimens of the species being mapped. 
As a result, this information is largely 
unverifiable, or verifiable only with great 
effort. How many so-called "common" 
species in the Grand Canyon (and else¬ 
where) are misidentified in the field 
and may actually represent new entities? 
Grand Canyon National Park was 
recently awarded major funding for a 
vegetation-mapping project. Hopefully, 
sufficient documentation in the form of 
g herbarium specimens of as many plant 
l species as possible, common or not, is 
3 part of the project. Is this an impossible 
| task? No. For example, in an effort to 
| document plants not already represented 
£ in Arches and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks' herbaria, four vegetation "map¬ 
pers" found, and documented with 
herbarium specimens, 71 new plant 
records for these parks, including such 
common shrubs as greasewood ( Sarcohatus 
vermiculatus ) and shadscale ( Atriplex confer- 
tifolia), in five months (Topp 2007). 

Research and the Grand Canyon. 

The botanical research possibilities for this 
Park are as immense as the Canyon itself. 
However, basic plant inventories, with 
concomitant voucher specimens, are 
required to provide the basis for under¬ 
standing plant geography, speciation, 
ecology, and population dynamics—areas 
that beg for investigation—this in a region 
that is rivaled by few others in terms of 
its diverse natural and cultural features. 

The Garden's staff has contributed greatly 
towards better understanding Grand 
Canyon's plants and plant communities, 
particularly cacti and other succulents, 
along with those plants found in the more 
inaccessible and less frequented areas. 

Some of the more recent plant collection 
expeditions by Garden staff have been 
made possible (and easier) by the Park's 
Tamarisk Management and Tributary 
Restoration project, which is funded in 
large part by the Arizona Water Protection 
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Penny-royal scorpion-weed, Phacelina glechomifolia herbarium specimen and botanical drawing by Sally Boyles. 


Fund and coordinated by Lori Makarick, 
Grand Canyon Vegetation Program 
Manager. Although Ms. Makarick's pro¬ 
gram focuses on extensive monitoring, 
assessment, and removal of invasive 
species from approximately 140 side 
canyons, herbarium specimens are collect¬ 
ed at every possible opportunity. During 
2006, Garden and National Park staff and 
volunteers collected 13 species new to 
the Park's flora in only 17 days. Grand 
Canyon plant studies continue thanks 
to the passion of a handful of devoted 
people, of which the Garden's staff is a 
part. This small group works on many 
large projects: the beautifully illustrated 
and informative guide book, River and 
Desert Plants of the Grand Canyon 
(Huisinga et al., 2006), Flora of Grand 
Canyon National Park (an update of the 
important 1987 flora by Phillips, et al.), 
Rare Plants of the Grand Canyon (illus¬ 
trated, in part, by the Garden's own 
Botanical Art and Illustration Program 
students), continued species inventories 


of selected areas within the Park with 
concomitant documentation as herbarium 
specimens, and continued studies of 
selected taxa, which may result in the 
discovery of new species. All these 
projects and activities build on previous 
work by dedicated passionate indivi¬ 
duals with the hope of sparking new 
interest in, and appreciation for, plants 
by people at all levels, whether it is the 
general public, National Park Service, 
politicians, or scientists. It is the least 
we can do for this magnificent place of 
sheer wonder, the Grand Canyon. ^ 
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DESERT BOTANICAL GARDEN ANNUAL REPORT 

A Report to Members: The Garden in the year 2006 


The year 2006 will likely be remembered as a pivotal time 
in the Garden's history we inaugurated the Tending the 
Garden campaign. The campaign was officially launched in 
March of 2006 and, by year's end, we had achieved more 
than half of our $16 million goal. We believe that creating 
an endowment to secure the Garden's future is the next 
logical step in the history and development of the Garden. 
In fact, the momentum the Garden achieved in its first 68 
years of operation is what makes building the endowment 
so compelling. 

The Garden's growth to date can be divided into five distinct 
phases. With apologies for deleting all the wonderful details 
that make our institution's history so rich, here is a brief 
recounting of each phase of our development. 

• 1939-1970: Horticultural Excellence. Beginning with a 
beautiful piece of land sparsely populated by creosote, 
bursage and an occasional saguaro, the Garden set out in 
1939 to amass the world's finest collection of cacti, agave 
and other desert plants. One by one, new species were 
added and techniques for their cultivation were perfected. 
By the early 1970s we had achieved this goal. That legacy 
continues today, and we currently hold more than 50,000 
living specimens in our collection. 

• 1970-1985: Research Excellence. The Garden made a 
conscious choice in the 1970s to recruit and support the 
research of leading desert botanists and naturalists. Dr. 
Howard Scott Gentry was just the first in a long line of 
preeminent scientists to work at the Garden, and the publi¬ 
cation of his life's work in 1982, The Agaves Of Continental 
North America, marked our Garden's emergence as a 
national center for scientific excellence. Many distinguished 
scientists have followed in his footsteps, and their research 
legacy continues to this day. 

• 1985-1995: Education Excellence. Since its inception the 
Garden had always embraced its role as a place for learning. 
But in the late 1980s and early 1990s a revolution in museum 
education occurred. The Garden was at the forefront of a 
new way of thinking about museum education—one that 
said every visitor is a learner, and that all should leave the 
Garden knowing more about botany and the desert envi¬ 
ronment than when they arrived. From such a perspective 
grew our outstanding volunteer program, our guided tour 
program, our interpretive signage, our school tours and 
our discovery stations. Today we continue to pioneer new 
ways to engage and inform all our visitors. 

• 1995-2002: Excellence in Facilities. Those who knew the 
Garden before 2002 will remember that our world-class 
plant collection, research studies and education programs 
were not yet supported by world-class facilities. Quite 
the contrary, we lacked basic needs—classrooms, research 


labs, offices, and appropriate space for our priceless 
herbarium and library collections. The $17 million 
Growing a Legacy for Generations campaign conducted 
in the late 1990s changed all of that. When we finished 
construction and unveiled our four new research and 
education buildings to the public in 2002, it was the first 
time in our history that the Garden's physical structures 
matched the level of excellence that our collections, 
scientists, teachers and visitors deserve. 

• 2002-Present: Building Community Participation. 

The unveiling of the Garden's new facilities and visitor 
amenities in 2002 also marked the beginning of a new 
commitment to reach out to all members of our commu¬ 
nity. No longer content to be one of Phoenix's "best kept 
secrets," the Garden has worked diligently to serve new 
audiences and to engage learners of all ages, from all 
walks of life. In just the last four years we have more 
than doubled our local attendance and increased our 
family memberships by 100 percent. But still there is 
much work to be done, as we continue to build on the 
success we have achieved in the past five years. 

Given the Garden's rich history and legacy of success 
over the past 68 years, charting a course for the next 68 
years was a task that we did not take lightly. We wanted 
to do justice to the vision that our founders put in place 
so long ago; additionally, we were mindful that our own 
efforts on behalf of the Garden should stand the test of 
time. It was from this vantage point that we created the 
Tending the Garden campaign. When the campaign is 
completed in the next few years, the Garden's endowment 
will have grown to $10 million and will generate $500,000 
a year in support of the Garden's operating expenses— 
serving as a "savings account" for the future, helping to 
ensure both the Garden's permanence and future vitality. 

By the year 2075, how large will the Garden's endowment 
have become? In numerical terms, we just don't know, 
for surely many more gifts will be added to the endow¬ 
ment between now and then. But in historical terms, 
we want this period in the Garden's history—when the 
emphasis is on building the endowment—to be remem¬ 
bered as the time when all the incredible accomplishments 
of the Garden's past were secured for future generations 
to enjoy. 

If 2006 is remembered as the year the Garden's endowment 
truly began, then it will have been a good year indeed. 

Melodie Lewis 
President, Board of Trustees 

Ken Schutz 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 



Financial Statements 


Fiscal year 2006 reflected another season of exciting growth, ambitious 
new plans and continued financial strength for the Desert Botanical Garden. 
Attendance revenue grew, financial support through special events and 
contributions increased, and membership increased, all of which demon¬ 
strated the growing interest in, and passion for, the Garden's important 
contribution to the Valley. 


Reviewers of these reports should be aware that each year the bal¬ 
ance in the account "Property and Equipment" will decline by an 
amount equal to the excess of recorded depreciation expense over 
the cost of newly acquired property. As noted elsewhere in this 
report, the recognition of depreciation expense has no effect on 
the financial well-being of the Garden. 


Many exciting plans commenced, and many were finalized in 2006 that 
will continue the Garden's mission and make it a more interesting and 
exciting place to visit. An ambitious $16 million campaign was launched to 
support improvements in education, exhibits, and research, as well as to 
establish a $10 million endowment fund to support the Garden's increasing 
operating budget requirements. In addition to ensuring the Garden's con¬ 
tinued financial strength by generating over $1.5 million in endowment 
funds to date, the Tending the Garden campaign will provide visitors with 
many new experiences in coming years, including new Succulent and 
Cactus Galleries in late 2007. 

In 2006, the Garden selected a new accounting firm that has tremendous 
non-profit experience. Schmidt Westergard's expertise will add significant 
value to the Garden's growing financial needs, and ensure that compliance 
with new accounting standards remains unquestioned. 

Financials Summary: 

The Statement of Financial Position is now broken down into three major 
parts. The first part reflects money available for operating requirements. The 
section labeled "Assets Restricted to Investments in Long-Lived Assets" 
reflects money raised and received on behalf of the expendable portion of 
the Tending the Garden campaign. "Assets Restricted for the Endowment" 
reflects money and pledges received for the permanent endowment. 

Admissions revenue increased by 1%, while the gross profit on retail sales 
decreased by 1%. (Growth appeared to be slower in 2006 because it followed 
the record attendance in 2005, which was due to an unusually wet winter 
with ensuing spectacular wildflower bloom.) Total memberships increased 
to more than 17,000 households, and membership income increased by 2% to 
$1,028,647. Contributions increased in 2006 thanks to several generous gifts to 
the Tending the Garden campaign, and bequests that were received throughout 
the year. Total revenues increased by 73% to slightly more than $12 million. 

Total operating expense was $7,269,551 resulting in a change in net assests 
of $4,990,442 before depreciation. The magnitude of this surplus is attribut¬ 
able to the Tending the Garden campaign. The Garden's change in net assets 
inclusive of depreciation was $4,010,442. 

The Garden's balance sheet remains strong and increasingly liquid. The 
balance of bonds payable, which were issued in connection with a previous 
capital campaign, remained at $8,600,000 and will be reduced by a minimum 
of $300,000 in 2007. The remaining bond debt balance of $8,300,000 is due 
in 2035. Assets sufficient to retire all bonds are either on hand or assured 
by investment income. 

The exceptional efforts of the Tending the Garden campaign cabinet and 
chairs, Oonagh Boppart and Hazel Hare, led the Garden in achieving a 
new milestone in 2006, as endowment balances exceeded $1,000,000. This 
was the first year that the endowment funds paid a distribution to the 
Garden's operating budget to support additional programming. 

ID 


Scott T. Schaefer 
Treasurer, Board of Trustees 

Statement of Activities 


(before depreciation) 


Revenue 

2005-2006 

20042005 

Gross Profit on Retail Sales 

$ 1,354,735 

$ 1,369,300 

Admissions 

Contributions, Grants 

1,683,297 

1,668,835 

& Special Events 

6,910,240 

2,127,117 

Investment Income (net) 

402,007 

155,132 

Memberships 

1,028,647 

1,005,650 

Other Revenue 

881,067 

747,875 

Total Revenue 

$12,259,993 

$7,073,909 

Expenses 

Program Expenses* 

$3,871,804 

$3,797,437 

Fundraising & Membership 

767,144 

607,179 

General & Administrative 

886,497 

679,743 

Retail** 

1,744,106 

1,084,178 

Total Expenses 

$7,269,551 

$6,168,537 

Change in Net Assets 
(before depreciation) 

$ 4,990,442 

$ 905,372 


*Includes the following departments: Education, Research, and 
Exhibits 

^Includes the following departments: Gift Shop, Admissions, 
Visitor Services, and Marketing 

The Statement of Activities above reports the results of Garden 
operations excluding the effect of depreciation expense. 
Depreciation refers to the systematic allocation of the cost of 
long-lived assets, including buildings, furniture and fixtures, 
and equipment, to the periods that benefit from their use. 

Recording depreciation has no effect on the liquidity or cash flow 
of the Garden. It reflects an estimate of the using up of the economic 
value of tangible assets. In the financial statements it reduces the 
Change in Net Assets (and, therefore, Total Net Assets) and the 
carrying basis of Property and Equipment. 

Unlike industrial firms, not-for-profit organizations do not provide 
for the addition or replacement of major long-lived assets out of 
operations. Historically such entities look to capital contributions 
for those improvements. Hence, the financial performance of not- 
for-profits is best evaluated by analyzing operating results exclud¬ 
ing the effects of depreciation. 

Depreciation expense recognized in the Garden's records for each 
fiscal period reported here was approximately $980,000. 
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Statement of Financial Position 

Information as of September 30, 2006 


Assets 

2006 

2005 

Cash & Investments 

$ 7,210,028 

$ 1,159,623 

Pledges & Other Receivables 

330,572 

119,234 

Inventories 

311,822 

200,005 

Total Current Assets 

$ 7,852,422 

$ 1,478,862 

Cash & Investments (noncurrent) 

1,000,310 

7,246,116 

Pledges Receivable (noncurrent) 

557,185 


Property & Equipment (net) 

14,799,856 

15,827,589 

Bond Issuance Cost 

92,440 

99,290 

Other Assets 

Assets Restricted to Investment 
in Long-Lived Assets and 
Improvements 

73,858 

182,222 

Cash and Cash Equivalents 

$ 1,792,213 


Pledge Receivables 

Assets Restricted for Endowment 

91,000 


Cash and Investments 

1,594,137 


Pledge Receivables 

443,174 


Beneficial Interest in remainder trust 

226,823 


Total Assets 

$28,523,418 

$24,834,079 

Liabilities 

Accounts Payable 

$ 145,342 $ 133,991 

Accrued Expenses 

274,189 

205,004 

Deferred Revenues 

890,727 

256,078 

Accrued Interest 

39,759 

35,974 

Total Current Liabilities 

$ 1,350,017 $ 631,047 

Bonds Payable 

8,600,000 

8,600,000 

Total Liabilities 

$ 9,950,017 

$ 9,231,047 

Total Net Assets 

18,573,401 

15,603,032 

Total Liabilities & Net Assets 

$28,523,418 

$24,834,079 


Auditor's Opinion 

The Garden has received an unqualified opinion from its auditors, Schmidt Westergard 
& Company, PLLC, on the audit of its financial statements for year ending September 
30,2006. Copies of the audited financial statements are available upon request from 
the Desert Botanical Garden business office at 480-481-8155. 



The mission of the Desert 
Botanical Garden: 

The Garden's commitment to the community is 
to advance excellence in education, research, 
exhibition, and conservation of desert plants of 
the world with emphasis on the Southwestern 
United States. We will ensure that the Garden 
is always a compelling attraction that brings to 
life the many wonders of the desert. 










































































The Garden by the Numbers 


For Calendar Year 2006 


Visitors 

Total yearly attendance: 312,000 

Horticulture 

Acres at Desert Botanical Garden: 145 
Acres under cultivation: 50 

Number of graduates from the Desert Landscaper School 
in 2006: 93 

Number of Desert Landscaper School graduates to date: 789 
Number of calls to Plant Questions Hotline: 1,169 
Number of annual plant sales: 2 
Number of items sold at plant sales: 39,293 

Living Collection 

New plant accessions: 146 
Total living accessions: 11,436 
Total living accessioned plants: 21,885 of which 3,140 
are seeds 

New species added: 18 
Total plant species: 3,780 
Total taxa (varieties, subspecies, hybrids): 4,222 

Rare and Endangered 

Total accessioned seeds and plants: 1,216 
Total herbarium specimens: 38 

Herbarium 

Total living plants in collection: 21,885 

Total accessioned seeds: 3,140 

Total number of herbarium specimens: 59,155 


Volunteers 


Number of Volunteers: 970 

Number of people attending Volunteer Recruiting Fairs: 300+ 

Volunteer hours: 60,144 

Number of new volunteers: 170 

Hardy Perennial Volunteers (ten years of service): 

22 new; 127 currently volunteering Hardy Perennials 
Hours Awards accumulated over the total length of service: 
500 hours: 21 5,000 hours: 3 


1,000 hours 
2,000 hours 
3,000 hours 
4,000 hours 


11 

6 

3 


6,000 hours: 3 
10,000 hours: 1 
15,000 hours: 1 


Tours and Education 

Number of school children guided on field trips: 36,389 
Number of people at annual Teacher's Open House: 

900 total /400 were teachers 
Number of students in education opportunities for 
adults: 2,641 

Number of classes for adults: 250 
Number of hikes and trips: 38 
Number of students in the Botanical Illustration 
Program: 402 

Number of children in Eco Camp: 141 
Number of children in Sammy's Seedlings 
Preschool Program: 201 

Number of children participating in Target Kids' 

Corner: 2,520 


Staff 

Full time: 83 

Part time and/or seasonal: 50 



Library 

Number of books: 7,051 
Number of botanical prints: 600 
Number of journal and newsletter titles: 335 
Number of maps: 2,376 



How to reach us: 

Write: 1201 N. Galvin Parkway 
Phoenix, AZ 85008 
Call: 480-941-1225 
Fax: 480-481-8124 
TDD: 480-754-8143 
Website: www.dbg.org 
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Cactus and Succulent Galleries 


Update 


by Elaine McGinn, Director of Planning and Exhibits 


During your last visit to the Desert Botanical Garden, you may have noticed a flurry 
of activity around the Cactus and Succulent Houses. Staff and volunteers have been 
moving the cactus and succulent collections from each structure in a slow and careful 
process, to make way for the new Sybil B. Harrington Cactus and Succulent Galleries. 
Behind the scenes, an interdepartmental exhibit team has been meeting with award¬ 
winning landscape designer Steve Martino, to design and develop the new exhibit 
galleries. Our goal is to create an exciting new attraction for visitors, through daz¬ 
zling displays of cacti and succulents, that present the great diversity of form, texture, 
and color found in each of these collections. 

During the planning phase of exhibit development, the team meetings with Martino 
focused on the collections and plant requirements for sun, shade, water, drainage, 
location and size. Other considerations included, how the collections would relate to 
other display areas and site features, and what interpretive formats would best serve 
our visitors. We realized that both the footprint and the height of the existing struc¬ 
tures would need to be enlarged to comfortably accommodate space for both plants 
and visitors. The direction established for design development was clear: design new 
cactus and succulent structures that complement each other, that provide exhibit 
areas to meet horticultural, research, and educational needs, and create a dynamic 
venue for display and interpretation. 

Both the Cactus Gallery and the Succulent Gallery will be developed for audiences 
with diverse interests and backgrounds, and will include key amenities for audience 
comfort such as shade, seating, and accessibility for visitors of all ages and special 
needs. Each gallery will accommodate various learning styles through interpretation 
providing the visitor with an inspiring and valuable experience. 

Displays and interpretive goals in the Cactus Gallery will include exhibiting the 
many aspects of the cactus family. Most major growth forms will be represented 
either inside the new structure or situated throughout the extended 'gallery' 
sequence, located outside of the new structure. The Cactus Gallery will: 

• introduce visitors to the concept of succulence 

• illustrate how the cactus family is just one plant family that may exhibit succulence 

• feature cacti from all areas of the new world in one venue 

• serve as support for ongoing research studies by staff and visiting scientists. 

The Succulent Gallery will exhibit and highlight 'families' containing succulent plants 
from around the world, exclusive of the cactus family. These displays will provide an 
exotic and "bizarre" feel because of the sculptural quality of many of the succulents. 
The Succulent Gallery will: 

• create a dramatic stage to showcase their unique forms 

• reinforce the concepts of succulence and desert plant adaptations 

• serve as support for ongoing research studies by staff and visiting scientists. 

Together these new galleries will provide a broader understanding of two of the 
Garden's most prominent collections, offer a space to exhibit our 'star' specimens 
in an innovative way, and create a dramatic and unique showcase of some of the 
world's most amazing plants. The completion of the Desert Botanical Garden's 
Sybil B. Harrington Cactus and Succulent Galleries will usher in a new era of excel¬ 
lence in exhibition at the Garden by enhancing these important collections, and pro¬ 
viding a unique environment that invites the visitor to linger and return. 
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Tending the Garden - 
Our Million Dollar Volunteers 

When recognizing contributions, how does the Garden put an economic value on 
volunteered time? Well, it's easier than you'd think and the results are phenomenal 
when it comes to the Volunteers in the Garden. 


Since the Garden's inception in 1939, the Volunteers in the Garden Organization (VIG) 
has been one of the key ingredients in its success, filling many roles while contribut¬ 
ing countless hours. Additionally, since the 1980s, there has been a sustained 



membership in the VIG of over 600 volunteers, 
which has directly impacted the growth of education 
programs, scientific research, and conservation efforts 
as volunteers take part. From October 2005 through 
September 2006, this dedicated group gave over 
60,000 hours of service. 

The Points of Light Foundation, a national network 
based in Washington, D.C., is dedicated to engaging 
people and resources in more effectively giving back 
to the community, and has gained a national reputa¬ 
tion as America's advocate for volunteerism. 

It has estimated the appropriate monetary value for 
volunteer time based on a formula which includes 
the job scope, the value of specific tasks, and market 
conditions as reported by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The current rate has been set at $18.05 per 
hour. 

Multiply that rate by the number of hours our volun¬ 
teers have served (60,144) and the monetary value of 
this dedicated labor force totals over one million 
dollars—just for one year's effort. That is the equiva¬ 
lent of 31 full-time employees! 



Member Profile 


Desert Botanical Garden member Valerie 
Banks doesn't even live here. She lives in 
Hermosa Beach, California, where she has 
a home garden that she describes as a 
"hodge-podge of different types of plants" 
including a variety of succulents, aloes, 
agave, and potted cacti. 



Though she visits 
Desert Botanical 
Garden only 
once each year, 

Valerie maintains 
an annual member¬ 
ship. She is also a 
new member of 
the Sonoran Circle, 
having recently 
advised us that 
she has made 
provisions for the 
Garden in her re¬ 
vocable living trust. Valerie notes that she 
continues to support Desert Botanical 
Garden long distance because she believes 
its outstanding collection should be main¬ 
tained for both its scientific importance 
and for the knowledge and pleasure the 
collection provides to visitors. Since the 
growth of the city has replaced much of 
the desert, she wants to help support the 
existence of desert terrain. 


Valerie's love of the desert and interest in 
Desert Botanical Garden was nurtured by 
her family after their move to Phoenix in 
1956. She first visited the Garden with her 
stepfather, Loy Peterson. However, it was 
her mother, Henrietta Peterson, who was a 
volunteer in the Garden Shop for many years. 
Valerie recalls amusing stories that her 
mother brought home about the reactions 
of visitors from other parts of the country 
and world who had not previously encoun¬ 
tered desert plants. In 1998, she created a 
memorial bench honoring her parents, 
which is now located in the Herb Garden. 


Valerie has continued her mother's legacy 
of volunteerism; she is active with both 
Descanso Gardens and the Huntington 
Botanical Garden. At Descanso, she helps 
manage one acre of lilacs. At the Huntington, 
Valerie is working with a retired professor 
of botany in the Huntington herbarium. 


Words cannot adequately express our gratitude for the time, energy, and talent of 
our volunteers—worth a million, but to us you're priceless. 
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The Desert Botanical Garden is proud and 
honored to have attracted such a commit¬ 
ted member as Valerie Banks. 













At Home in Your Desert Garden 

Contain Your Garden—Desert-Style 


Container by Larry Kornegay 

tions it is more interesting to use an item 
that might not normally be thought of as 
a plant container. 

Whatever your selection, make sure that it 
has a drainage hole. Any type of material- 
plastic, clay, terra cotta, ceramic, wood, etc — 
will work, and all have their advantages 
and disadvantages. When it comes to mid¬ 
summer temperatures, the playing field 
seems to even out. The important factor is 
to use a larger container. With small pots, 
the soil dries within a day and quickly 
overheats—creating harsh conditions for 
root systems. The soil in a large container 
will hold moisture longer and will not 
overheat as readily, making a better envi¬ 
ronment for roots. 

Also, in larger pots you can combine plants 
with similar requirements for soil type, sun 
exposure, and watering, in essence creating 
a mini-landscape. Be creative, mixing dif¬ 
ferent foliage colors, textures, and plant 
heights, just as you would in a full-scale 
garden. Choose blooms which offer sea¬ 
sonal color, or which might even attract 
hummingbirds and butterflies. 

It is best to use a well-draining potting soil 
in your container. Soil dug from the ground 
may contain undesirable microorganisms, 
or offer inadequate drainage. Avoid peat 
moss, which can be problematic as it dries 
out here in the desert. For most desert trees, 
shrubs, and perennials lightly amend the 
potting soil with a bit of coarse sand and 
pumice (or perlite) to enhance the drainage. 
Cacti and other succulents typically prefer 
an even faster draining soil mix. A suitable 


Container by Jennie Cure 


Container by 
Jim Sudal 


Container by Steve Holmes 

tings, or where a bit of security is desired. 
Avoid the use of milky-sapped euphorbias 
or other toxic plants in places that inquisi¬ 
tive children or pets might frequent. 

In regards to container selection, choose 
something that will look nice with its sur¬ 
roundings as well as with the plant. Con¬ 
ventional pots are great, but in some loca¬ 


Container by 
Denise Diederich 
and 

Sheri Doramus 


by Kirti Mathura, Curator of Shrubs 

There are varied reasons for growing 
landscape plants in containers. Some of us 
live in apartments or patio homes that don't 
afford an opportunity for in-the-ground 
gardening. Some of us may want to use 
potted plants to accent courtyard spaces, or 
even planted landscape areas. Others may 
get bored with the same view, and find 
that it is easy to rearrange pots for a fresh 
look. For any reason, container gardening 
can be simple and fun in the low desert, if 
you are wise in your approach. 


First decide where you would like to locate 
your potted creation. Then consider expo¬ 
sure to elements such as sun, frost, rain, 
and wind, which is important in choosing 
an appropriate plant for that spot. If there 
is heavy traffic through the area, choose 
more "friendly" plants that don't have 
spines or vicious 
teeth on the leaf 
margins. These are 
better placed in 
background set- 


When caring for potted plants, always water 
thoroughly, moistening the entire soil mass. 
Let the soil dry slightly (an inch or so deep) 
before watering desert-adapted perennials, 
shrubs, or trees again. Cacti and other succu¬ 
lents typically need less frequent watering; 
allow the soil to dry a few inches deep into 
the pot. All potted plants will need to be 
watered more frequently than their counter¬ 
parts in the ground, since the soil will dry 
more rapidly in the pots. Plants will welcome 
some fertilizer during their growing season, 
too. This can also be applied more frequently 
than is necessary in the ground since the 
containers are watered more often, which 
tends to leach nutrients out of the soil. 


Remember that natural forces have stronger 
effects on plants in containers, so they generally 
cannot endure as much sun, heat, or cold 
as the same types of plants in the ground. 


Let your imagination mn wild in creating your 
container gardens, then sit back and enjoy 
their beauty in your outdoor living space! 


mix is two parts 
potting soil, two 
parts pumice, and 
one part coarse sand. 
A commercial "cactus 
mix," available in 
most nurseries would 
also work well. 


Container by Sandy Siegel 
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/is the sun becomes more brutal and the 
heat more unbearable, many people find that 
swimming, exercising, and other outdoor recre¬ 
ational activities are enjoyable when they 
take place well after dusk. Even families new 
to the Valley very quickly discover that it pays 
to adopt some form of "nocturnal" behavior 
in order to become happy desert dwellers. In 
response to the desert style of living, the Garden 
offers an exciting after-dark adventure for inhab¬ 
itants of all kinds: Summer Flashlight Tours. 

After drowsing through the heat of the day, 
the desert comes alive at night. Even human 
senses will heighten, especially our sense of 


So, when those Phoenix temperatures have 
reached the three-digit mark, and you find 
yourself longing for that perfect Sonoran 
Desert spring day, or wishing for a cool 
escape for family and friends, come join 
your desert neighbors and make new 
nighttime memories at the Garden. Our 
annual Flashlight Tours begin Saturday, 
June 2, and run every Thursday and 
Saturday through August 30. These tours 
have become a popular destination for 
those savvy residents looking for respite 


hearing and smell. As Flashlight 
Tour visitors are guided through 
darkened trails, spectacular en¬ 
counters happen at every turn. 

Blooming organ pipe cacti, soar¬ 
ing nighthawks, and the primal 
screams of the woodhouse toads 
are just a few of the surprises 
awaiting you. Participants of all 
ages will also have an opportunity to view 
tortoises up close and personal, feel the 
texture of king and albino gopher snakes, 
and even touch tarantulas (if they want to). 
Kids can visit Target Kids' Corner and make 
an animal-themed craft to take home. 


from the daytime heat. As a result, 
we've extended tours through August, 
and can now take reservations by 
phone or email. 


Summer Flashlight 
Tours 2007 

Thursdays and Saturdays 
June, July and August / 7-9 p.m. 

Reservations strongly recommended. 

Please call 480-941-3510 or email flashlight@dbg.org. 
Please leave your name, phone number, tour date, 
and the number of people in your party. You will 
receive a reservation confirmation by phone or email. 
Visit www.dbg.org for more information. 

Wear walking shoes and bring a flashlight. 
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Some Secrets of Desert Dwellers 


As temperatures quickly rise, saguaros 
produce juicy ripened fruit for bats, birds, 
coyotes, and javelina. Peak ripening time 
is the last week of June through mid-July. 



The flowers of night-blooming cacti open 
after sunset and can last until an hour or 
two after sunrise. This light-colored flower 
(white or light pink) has a sweet fragrance. 



Tortoises drink water if it's available, but 
they don't have to. These reptiles can re¬ 
use water from their bladders—so don't 
pick them up or they'll urinate and lose 
an important source of water. 




Over in the pond, toads and frogs are 
most active during the warm summer 
nights. These amphibians are generally 
nocturnal because their food (insects) is 
nocturnal. Plus, it is easier for their skin 
to stay moist at night. 


Summer is an active time of year for birds 
when food in a bird's diet, such as seeds, 
fruit, nectar, and insects are plentiful. 
Gambel's quails can be seen foraging on 
the ground during the day. 




Local bats are insectivores, and eat their 
weight in insects every night. They are 
known to congregate in cracks, caves, tree 
holes, and roofs. Many migrate south in 
the winter. 


Throughout the year cactus wrens build 
nests in spiny cacti to keep their young 
safe from predators. Because the football¬ 
shaped nests are closed on top, the eggs 
are also protected from heat and sunlight 
in the summer. 


The round-tailed ground squirrel may 
hibernate in cooler regions, but is usually 
active year-round in warmer regions. 
Their peak activity typically occurs in the 
morning and late afternoon during the 
summer heat, and mid-day during the 
cooler season. They also aestivate (slow 
metabolism similar to hibernation) during 
a summer drought. 
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Buffelgrass Removal Project 


On February 15,2007, staff and volun¬ 
teers from the Desert Botanical Garden, 
Papago Park and the Phoenix Zoo joined 
efforts to remove buffelgrass from the 
median on Galvin Parkway. Several 
months of planning, meetings, e-mails, 
fliers, announcements, and slide presen¬ 
tations resulted in having more than 70 
dedicated volunteers show up early to 
contribute to a common objective: to 
remove buffelgrass and keep it from 
spreading into other areas of Papago 
Park, the Desert Botanical Garden, and 
the Phoenix Zoo grounds. 



What is buffelgrass? 

Buffelgrass ( Pennisetum ciliare) is a 
bunch grass native to the Old World, 
with distributions in Africa, the Middle 
East, Indonesia and tropical Asia. It has 
also been introduced to North America 
and Australia, where it has proved to be 
an invasive and noxious species. The 
importance of removing this grass is 
well-stated in the following paragraph 
extracted from the Arizona Sonoran 
Desert Museum web site (www.desert 
museum.org/invaders / invaders_buffel 
grass.htm): 

"Buffelgrass is a very drought-tolerant 
perennial, so it can remain dense and even 
spread in dry years. It is present to burn 
year-round and supports hotter fires than 
those of red brome. The Sonoran Desert 
evolved without fire as an ecological factor 
and most of its plants cannot tolerate it. 


There is growing evidence that buffelgrass 
depletes soil fertility in a decade or so. It 
then dies and leaves behind a sterile waste¬ 
land. No one knows how much time will be 
needed to restore such ruined land." 

The Event 

A cool, cloudy morning set the stage for 
the grass removal effort. At 7 a.m. the 
parking lot and gathering area were still 
deserted, and we were concerned about 
such things as: are we going to have 
enough people, do we have enough 
tools, are we going to be able to finish 
today? By 8 a.m. we had more than 50 
people ready to go whack some buffel¬ 
grass. It was hard to make them wait any 
longer. After a short introduction, removal 
demonstration, and safety speech by the 
organizers we distributed tools and plas¬ 
tic bags, and sent all the volunteers out 
along the road. First, we concentrated 
on the areas with the more dense clus¬ 
ters of grass along the driveway, which 
happened to be on the Garden's side, 
and began to whack our way toward 
McDowell Road. The staff from the 
Phoenix Zoo went to remove the buffel¬ 
grass closer to the zoo near Van Buren 
Road. We had several electric cart drivers 
providing water, plastic bags, and keep¬ 
ing people informed about the progress. 
By 10:30 a.m. we had finished the entire 
median so everybody headed for the 
gathering area to enjoy some pizza. By 
11 a.m. we had removed all the buffel¬ 
grass and fountain grass along the 
median. Success! 

This event was made possible thanks to 
the help of dedicated staff and volunteers 
from the three institutions involved: the 
Phoenix Zoo, Papago Park and Desert 
Botanical Garden. To all of them a big 
"Thank you!" Thanks also to Papago Park 
and the City of Phoenix for providing 
barricades along Galvin Parkway, plastic 
bags, and transportation for all the 180 
bags removed. We will be back for more 
buffelgrass whacking, just stay tuned. 


mi 
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Update on 

“El Gigante Verde” 

"El Gigante Verde," Spanish for "The Green 
Giant," is the large crested saguaro that was 
planted in the Garden entrance driveway in 



February 2006. Since then, we have been watch¬ 
ing this striking plant for any signs of either 
new growth or decay. So far, the plant has 
shrunk from a 52 cm girth (20.47 in.) to 50 cm 
(19.68 in.). We started irrigation several months 
ago, in hopes that it would help to develop a 
new root system after the transplant. 

In general the plant seems to be in good shape; 
the epidermis looks green and shows no damage 
from the sun (sun scorch). At least three new 
holes have been added to the stems by some 
of our resident woodpeckers, but even these 
look completely healed. Since our saguaro 
appears to offer a great observation point, we 
have seen a number of birds perching on top, 
such as starlings, white-winged doves, hawks, 
and thrashers. 

It is still too early to tell if "El Gigante Verde" 
is already established, or if it will survive the 
transplant. The plant was already very old 
when it was donated to the Garden and, accord¬ 
ing to some references, older saguaros have a 
lot less chance of establishing than younger 
ones. Plants with teratologies such as crestations 
or fasciations have even less chance of estab¬ 
lishing since they have an abnormal growth 
rate in their tissue, which is usually slower 
than in normal plants. So for now, we can just 
enjoy the awesome sight of "El Gigante Verde" 
announcing the many surprises and beauty of 
desert plants that we can see in the Garden. 


Garden closed 

Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and July 4 























After the freeze...a 

As you all know, we had record low temper¬ 
atures in January that caused some damage 
to plants within the Garden, and more signif¬ 
icant damage to subtropical plants (bougainvil¬ 
lea, hibiscus, ficus, and palms) throughout the 
region. Reported to be the coldest January in 
Phoenix since 1979, temperatures as low as 18 
degrees were recorded in the Garden. Despite 
the injuries that occurred, we have learned a 
great deal about our plants and the Garden. 

On any given night, temperatures can be more 
than 10 degrees cooler in the Garden than at 
the airport where official readings are mea¬ 
sured. Temperatures can also vary within the 
Garden by more than 10 degrees due to changes 
in elevation. For years, Patrick Quirk* record¬ 
ed high and low temperatures from five thought¬ 
fully placed thermometers in the Garden 
every day, a practice that continues today. 

Here is a little information relayed by 
Patrick. He described being on the main 


learning experience 

trail at the bottom of the Sonoran Nature 
Trail (the warmest spot in the Garden is at 
the top of the trail) and feeling the cold air 
rush past him, like water flowing down a 
river, and into the main arroyo, which par¬ 
allels Quail Run Path. The main arroyo acts 
as a sink that collects the cold air from all of 
the higher surrounding areas. Most of the 
damaged plants are located near the main 
arroyo and the dry washes that flow into it. 

The Aloes were hardest hit, as many of the 
members of this genus come from the topical/ 
equatorial regions of Africa. While some 
Aloes died, most of the damage is cosmetic. 
In addition to the Aloes, some damage 
occurred to the cacti and Agaves as well as 
to emerging wildflowers, trees and shrubs. 

In many other settings these damaged 
plants would have been removed because 
they had lost their aesthetic value, however 
many of the plants in our collection are 



associated with scientific data. These plants 
are not removed because they provide 
important research and propagation material 
for the future. This uncommon weather 
event taught us a great deal about the toler¬ 
ance and durability of the plants in our col¬ 
lections. 

* Editor's note: Patrick Quirk's career at the 
Garden began in 1978. He was the Curator of 
Cacti upon his passing away in February 2004. 


Jazz in the Garden 

Spring Concert Series 2007 

June / 7:30-9:30 p.m. / Ullman Terrace 

June 1 Pete Pancrazi - Traditional Jazz 
June 8 Nazim Rashid with New 

Renaissance - Traditional Jazz 
June 15 Big Pete Pearson - Jazzy Blues 
June 22 Cold Shott & The Hurricane 
Horns - Big Band Blues 

Member: $14 / Non-Member: $20 
Guests must be 21 or older to attend. 

To Purchase Tickets: 

• Visit the Admissions Box Office (8 a.m.-8 p.m. daily) 

• Order on-line at www.dbg.org (a service 
charge will apply) 

• Call 480-941-1225 (8 a.m.-4 p.m., Monday-Friday) 

Advance ticket purchase is recommended. 

Group rates available for parties of 10 or more 
adults. NO REFUND or EXCHANGE on ticket(s) 
purchased. No outside food, beverage, or alcohol 
allowed. 

Sponsored in part by: SRP Earth Wise, KYOT 95.5, 
Simply Servers, Margarita Man & Pourmasters, 
and Desert Living Magazine. 


Garden Hosts International Forums 


The Desert Botanical Garden was recently 
honored to host and participate in several 
important national and international meet¬ 
ings. A stimulating series of events com¬ 
menced in January, when garden directors 
from several states came to the Garden to 
share information at the annual meeting of 
the Directors of Large Gardens. 

February began with botanists from around 
the state gathering for the annual Arizona 
Botanists Meeting. Highlights included 
field trips, and talks on ethnobotany and 
human legacies on the Arizona landscape. 

In March, the Garden hosted a workshop 
sponsored by the international program, Seeds 
for Success. Staff from the Garden, and from 
Bureau of Land Management offices, were 
trained in the use of new technology to assist 
in their work of collecting seeds, including 
those of rare and endangered species. 

The Garden became one big classroom in April, 
when 550 docents from all over the United States 
and Canada came together to teach and learn 
as part of the National Docent Symposium. 



In May, an international conference of 
scientists representing seven countries 
and a number of governmental agaencies 
met to share the latest information and 
research about controlling the spread of 
the Cactus Moth, an insect threatening the 
world's populations of prickly-pear plants. 

Forums such as these provide opportuni¬ 
ties for the exchange of important infor¬ 
mation, and allow the Garden to join 
with others in sharing its mission "to 
advance excellence in education, research, 
exhibition, and conservation of desert 
plants of the world." 
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The Desert Botanical Garden is grateful for 
the support of all 16fi69 members. Recognized 
here are members of the Founder's Circle, 
President's Circle, Director's Circle, Curator's 
Circle, Saguaro Circle, and The Sonoran Circle. 
Also listed are donations and memberships 
received from December 16,2006 through 
March 15,2007, for the Golden Barrel 
Club, Ocotillo Club, Boojum Club, Agave 
Century Club and Desert Council. 

FOUNDER'S CIRCLE 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 
Hazel Hare 
William Huizingh 
Barbara & Donald Ottosen 
Mary Lou & Philip Stevenson 

PRESIDENT'S CIRCLE 

Linda & James Beaman 
Edith & Wil l i am Huizingh 
Maxine & Jonathan Marshall 
Louise C. Solheim 
Barbara B. Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S CIRCLE 

Connie & James Binns 
Robert Bulla 
Ardie & Stephen Evans 
Jan & Thomas Lewis 
Dorothy Donnelley Moller 
Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Nancy Swanson 
Connie & Craig Weatherup 

CURATOR'S CIRCLE 

Susan & Bryan Albue 
Joy & Howard Berlin 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 
Marta Morando & William Moio 
Kenneth J. Schutz 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 
Betty Lou Summers 
Shoshana & Robert Tancer 
Barbara & Charles Young 

SAGUARO CIRCLE 

Anonymous (3) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 

Rebecca & Kenneth Allison 

Jeanne Archer 

Billie Jane Baguley 

Judy & Webster Baker 

David J. Barnett 

Uta Behrens 

Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Gena & Harry Bonsall 
Betty & Herbert Bool 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Dorothy Bramhall 
Desiree & Franklin Brewer 
Nancy & Charles Brickman 
John Burnside 
Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 
Susan & Claude Case 
Virginia G. Cave 
Anne & Fred Christensen 
Charlotte & Sidney Clark 
Karen & William Clements 
Carol & James Collins 
Patricia & Louis Comus 
Janet & John Cotton 
Bonnie & David Cunningham 
Jo Ann & Ronald Davis 
Molly & Nick DeFilippis 
Debora & Timothy DeMore 
Geri & Mike DeMuro 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
David D. Dodge 
Jo Ellen & Philip Doornbos 
Julie & John Douglas 
Edra & James Drake 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Constance Estes 
Betty & Bert Feingold 
JoAnne & Harold Frede 
Pat Ganser & John Strittmatter 
Sheila & F. Michael Geddes 
Amy Gittler & Michael Sillyman 
Joan Goforth & Carlos Oldham 


Kathleen & John Graham 

Sue & Mike Gregg 

Jean & Dee Harris 

Miles C. Hauter 

Lori & Howard Hirsch 

Kathleen & Charles Holland 

Ruth Ann & Thomas Hornaday 

Janice & Gordon Hunt 

Martha & Ray Hunter 

Nancy & Kenneth Husband 

Barbara H. Johnson 

Mary & Robert Johnson 

Faye & James Kitchel 

Betty Kitchell 

Shirley & Burnell Kraft 

Mary & George Leonard 

Susan & William Levine 

Melodie & John Lewis 

Sharron & Delbert Lewis 

Steven Lindley 

Kay & William Long 

Julie & H. J. Louis 

Dana & Bruce Macdonough 

Robert E. MacNeil 

Margaret Madden 

Anne & Austin Marquis 

Karen Marvel & Larry Naso 

Patty & Cesar Mazier 

Carol & Howard McCrady 

Tahnia & Jeffrey McKeever 

Patricia & Gerald McKenna 

Mary & Larry Melcher 

Sue & Glenn Melton 

Mardelle & Leonard Mikus 

Cynthia & John Millikin 

Betty & Dennis Mitchem 

Ann & Tom Morrow 

Susan & Mark Mulzet 

Kathy & Charles Munson 

Joan & Raulf Noffsinger 

Eve & Henry Ohlinger 

Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 

Karen & David Paldan 

Mary & Matthew Palenica 

Marilyn & L. Roy Papp 

Bob Parsons 

William K. Perry 

Dilys & Howard Popper 

Mary Kay & William Post 

Suzanne & Peter Richards 

Patti & Eugene Ross 

Diane G. Roush 

Nancy & Frank Russell 

John Sallot & Randy Lovely 

Muriel Sanders 

Jeannie & Fabrizio Saraceni 

Lois & Stephen Savage 

Kim & Scott Schaefer 

Carol & Randy Schilling 

William Schoedinger 

Sallye Schumacher 

Lisa Sette & Peter Shikany 

Susan Shattuck 

Mary Ann & William Sheely 

Paula & Jack Shemer 

Susie & Richard Silverman 

Dorothy & Harvey Smith 

Martha & Donald Squire 

Elizabeth Statler Stofft 

Carolyn & John Stuart 

Anne & Robert Stupp 

Pat & John Sullivan 

Jennifer Theobald 

Bruce C. Thoeny 

Carol & John Trudeau 

Chris Uithoven 

Candice & James Unruh 

Lynne & John Unruh 

Kathryn & Gerrit van Huisstede 

Judy & Robert Walker 

Kathleen & Bruce Weber 

Ginger Weise 

Carol Whiteman 

Liisa & William Wilder 

Kathleen & Robert Winder 

Diana & Allan Winston 

Sonja & Larry Winter 

Sylvia & Carl Yoder 

Sheila & David Young 

Pam & John Zidich 

Gail Zucker 


Memberships and Donations received from 
December 16,2006 through March 15,2007: 

GOLDEN BARREL CLUB 

Pamela Cooper & Margaret Wilson 
Rebecca & Donald Mayberry 
Joyce & John Melter 

OCOTILLO CLUB 

Esther Battock 
William Eubank 
Emi Koeckhoven 
Carla & Joseph McAuliffe 
Ruth & Robert McGregor 
Jennifer Petitta 

BOOJUM TREE CLUB 

Kara & Charles Butterworth 

Jim Carlson 

Marie Gant 

Paula Gregg 

Wendy Hodgson 

Rodney Lewis 

Kirti Mathura 

Pamela & Steve Michon 

Rebecca Senior & Jeff Oesterle 

Angela Smart 

Mary Lynn Tassin 

Joan Was 

AGAVE CENTURY CLUB 

Anonymous (4) 

Kimberly & James Abel 

Nellie & Shelly Alam 

Sidney Allen 

Fredrik Andersson 

Anneke Arellano & Tom Forbes 

Kerry Atha 

Barbara E. Avery 

Carl E. Babcock 

Cathy Babcock 

Gary Ballantyne 

Joseph Barrow 

Joyce & Ken Bash 

Judy & Larrie Bates 

Susan Beaumont 

Lynne & Ken Behringer 

Barbie & Richard Bergerson 

Janice Boerner 

Joyce & Richard Bond 

Evelyn Boren 

Debbie Bostian & Robert Ochoa 
Louise & Gregory Bridges 
Victoria Pickard-Brown & 

Thomas Brown 
Serena & Greg Bruckner 
Jean Brumback 
Shirley Bruns 

Arlette & Mitch Bryk & Michael Bryk 

Rose & John Burgis 

Linda Byrne & Keith Jackson 

Debra & William Cain 

Mary Lee & Spiro Cakos 

Thomas Caldwell 

Edward D. Campbell, Jr. 

Tom Canez 

Peggy & Cy Carney 

Nodareen & Bonnie Carpenter & 

Jerry Kretsch 
Sandra & Harry Carroll 
Susan & William Cartmell 
Mary & Tim Catellier 
Janice & Laurence Chartier 
Sandy & Dennis Cielaszyk 
Patricia Ann Cigary 
Diana Clauss & Mark Philp 
Julie & Wes Clelland 
Betty & Monte Coffman 
Alice & David Cook 
Anick Coudart & Sander Van Der Leuuv 
Lillian Coury 
Maxine Coyne 
Jane Elizabeth Crafter 
Rosa Crespo 

Rhonda Wrenn Cunning & 

Dennis Cunning 
Donald Dahl 
Brenda & Erna Dennert 
Jane Deuvall 

Christina & Charles Dickinson 
Irmela Domasch 
Marianne Donnan 
Sandra & David Doubleday 
Eileen Dunn & Kathleen Richards 
Janine & Douglas Dunn 
Nancy Ehlen 
Angelica Elliott 


Josephine Ericksen 
Ruann Ernst & Bill Riffle 
Jane Evans & Gene Joseph 
Karen & Kenneth Evans 
Cece & Richard Fabbro 
Dena & David Fackler 
Nora Farnsworth & John Van Orden 
Barbara Pool Fenzl 
Sybil Francis & Michael Crow 
Barbara J. Freehill 
Wilma & Richard Frisque 
Sandra Peters Frohman & Alan 
Frohman 

Mary Frye & Shirley King 
Eileen Gagan & James Curl 
Brenda Lee Gagas 

Mary Tipton-Gibson & James Gibson 
Julie Blake Gidley 
G. Grant Gilfeather 
Cindy & Jack Gilmore 
Ann Givey 

Marie & Richard Glitz 

Courtney & Matt Goff 

Dawn & Donald Goldman 

Patricia & Leonard Goldman 

Diane Gonzalez 

Mike Gorges 

Edith & Dan Gruender 

Barbara & William Gullickson 

Fran & Jack Gunter 

Darlene Hagan 

David Hamilton 

Linda Harvey-Jensen 

Judi & Jim Heidkamp 

Hilary Helmrich & Karen Lawrence 

Donna & Robert Henning 

Peggy Herz & Philip Smith 

Michael Hetzel 

Micki & Dave Hillyard 

Sue & Ben Hippe 

Mr. & Mrs. Jesse S. Hise 

Heather & Eric Holst 

Carol & Jim Horvath 

Dwight Howe 

Mathilde & Charles Huckins 
Elaine & Howard Hultgren 
Dora & Bernard Jacobs 
Judy & Peter Janes 
Betty & Joseph Janik 
Patricia & Robert Jenkinson 
Cheryl Jennings 
Jennifer Johnson & Michael 
Hanbourger 
Lacy & Jaimie Johnson 
Helge Jordan & Joan Ordway 
Jane Kayser 

Kathleen McIntyre Kelly & John Kelly 
Marcia & Joseph Ketchum 
Andrea & Charles Kircher 
Margaret Kleinschmidt 
Linda Knox 

Jo Ann & Jeffrey Kovan 
Cheryl & Richard Krajewski 
Susan & Richard Krecker 
Kim & John Kressaty 
Anne Kurtz & Brian Schoeffler 
Katy Landry 
Alexandra Langner 
Ray Leimkuehler 
Teri & Scott Le Marr 
Patricia & Herbert Leiper 
Pam Levin 

Irma Leyendocker & James 
Klotunowitch 
Sara & David Lieberman 
Gayle & William Lieurance 
Ralph Lingerfelt 
Fran & Dale Linowski 
Stefanie & Michael Lipson 
Ami & John Lotka 
Marcia & Mark Lussier 
Gloria & Bob Lux 
MaryLynn Mack 
Leeta & Ron Mackey 
Mary & Neil Maddox 
Sandra & Jack Majewski 
Audrey Jane & Stephen Marmon 
Patricia & Paul Marsh 
Betty & Seth Marshall 
Mr. & Mrs. James R. Marshall 
Beth & Robert Matthews 
Phyllis & David McClenagan 
Mary Ann & William McIntosh 
Sandra McKenzie 
Scott McMahon 
Nikki Miles 
Lee Miller 
Janis Munsil 


Patricia & David Murrish 

Susan & James Nace 

Rosemary & Joseph Nadeau 

James Nafziger 

Carolyn & Carl Nau 

Lynn & Joe Nichols 

Cindy & John Nigh 

Kelly Noble & Michael Cenerini 

Madalynne & James Norick 

Phyllis & Michael O'Dell 

Jean & James O'Donnell 

Dorothy & Steven Pace 

Kimberlee & Amador Padilla 

Sandra & Clarence Paul 

Sandra & William Pauley 

Paul Peach 

Patricia Peck 

Janet & Michael Pengelly 

Tracy Perdue 

Patricia & Jack Pfister 

Karen Plummer 

Sharon Proctor 

Beth & Marvin Rallison 

Darra Rayndon & David Arrow 

Kathleen Rice 

Joan Ritsch 

Joan Roberts & Thetis Group 

Janet & Roger Robinson 

Larry Rodgers 

Valerie Rosenthal 

Estelle Saltzman 

Patricia & Gerald Sands 

Pat & Francis Scalzi 

Jane Schlafly 

Sally Schulzinger 

Sharon Secord 

Jeanette & Alan Seitzer 

Doris Shamley 

Kristin & Tim Sharp 

Sally & Clive Shering 

Catherine & Thomas Shumard 

Bobbye & Dennis Skarecky & 

Denise Skarecky 
Patricia & Allen Skinner 
Linda & Charles Slinghoff 
Patricia & Patrick Smith 
Debra & Michael Sorey 
Sandy Spranger 

Ann Stanton & Robert Haddock 
Floralou & S. Larry Stein 
Norma & Gerhard Steinbrenner 
Maree Stone 
Naomi & Frank Story 
Vrenae & Stanley Sutphin 
Phyllis & Leslie Swan 
Mary & Robert Swift 
Starr Taber 
Inge Terpening 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
Linda Tingdale & Hal Wilson 
Anson Thompson 
Jaime Toledano 

Rosamond & Thomas Turnbull 
Brenda Tuxbury 

Danielle Vannatter & Thelma Corpuz 

Ann Van Slyck 

Karla & John von Lehe 

Ariadne & John Voulgaris 

Phyllis Widelo 

Sue Wilcox 

Kris Gibney Williams & Jim Williams 

Carol Willover 

Tina Wilson 

Kathryn Wilt 

Abigail & Daniel Wool 

Diana & Joseph Zerella 

Linda Roberts Zinn 

THE SONORAN CIRCLE 

The Desert Botanical Garden is Iwnored to 
acknowledge the following individuals who 
have included the Garden in their estate plans: 
Anonymous (31) 

Gail & John Allan 
Sidney Allen 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Billie Jane Baguley 
Kate & Greg Bakkum 
Valerie Banks 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr.* 

David Barnett 
Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Sandra & Ralph Benell 
Myrna & Charles Berger 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Marilyn & William Boyce 
Jane Burtnett 
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Joy & Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Patricia Wentworth Comus & 

Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette & Dean DeAngelis 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
Bob Dowle 

Marion & Jim Durham 
Ruth DuVal 
Lucille B. Earle* 

Alice Fetter* 

Donna & Mark Feldman 
Virginia & Ernest Ferry* 

Corleah S. Fiery* 

Rose & Harvey Goertz* 

Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr 
Frank Hennessey* 

Florence L. Hinshaw * 

DeAnne & Mike Holt 
Helen Wilson Horn 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh 
Dorothy D. & James L. Jones 
Melissa Kemp 

Have you provided for the Desert 
Botanical Garden in your will or estate 
plans? If so, you may qualify for member¬ 
ship in The Sonoran Circle. For more 
information call Susan Shattuck, gift 
planning officer, at 480-941-3507. 

Betty Kitchell 
Debra Korobkin 
Virginia Korte 
Arthur N. Krein* 

Fran & Dale Linowski 

Beth Meyer Lohse & Rolf Lohse 

Paul Lorah 

Shirley & Douglas Lowe 
Mildred F. May 

Patricia A. and John K. Meinert 
Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy & Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Alice Nelson 
Sherry New 
Susan D. Noack 
Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 
Opal Oyaas* 

Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott 
Doris Redlin 

Nancy & Robert H. Rheinlander 
David J. Ritchie 
Leontine Sassell* 

Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Kenneth J. Schutz 
Don Shaw 
Glenda Springer 
Nancy Swanson 
Marilyn Swoboda 
Bruce C. Thoeny 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
Michael J. Tucker 
Ethel Twitchell* 

H. W. VanLoo* 

Nancy E. Wagner 
Gertrude Webster* 

Nancy & Terry Wilkosz 
Eugenia I. Wright* 

Karen Wyndelts 
Sylvia D. Yoder 

*Those whose gifts have been realized. 

DESERT COUNCIL 

The Desert Botanical Garden and the busi¬ 
ness community for donors of $250 or 
more A corporate membership category, 
Desert Council represents an alliance 
between, received between December 16, 
2006 through March 15,2007. 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

Brand HUB 
Target Corporation 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

US Airways 

Acacia ($1,000+) 

Cox Communications 
Whitneybell Perry Architects 


Desert Willow ($500+) 

Madden Reprint Media 

Cascalotte ($250+) 

Arizona Breast Consultants 
Natural Habitat, Inc. 

Sterling Technology Partners, LLC 
Vita Products, Inc. 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING GIFTS 

APS 

GlaxoSmithKline Foundation 
Pfizer Foundation 

FOUNDATION GIFTS 

Center for Plant Conservation 
Cosanti Foundation 
The Century Foundation 

TENDING THE GARDEN 

Listed below are donors who have made 
gifts and confirmed pledges from 
December 16,2006 through March 15, 
2007. For more information please con¬ 
tact Beverly Duzik at 480-481-8111. 
Anonymous (2) 

Sara & Alvan Adams 
Susan & Bryan Albue 
Sidney Allen 
Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Connie & James Binns 
In honor of Virginia Ullman 
Herbert & Betty Bool 
Jim Carlson 
Mary & Tim Catellier 
Karen & William Clements 
John M. Clements Advised Fund 
Dianne Dunn 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
The Alberta B. Farrington Foundation 
Amy J. Gittler & Michael W. Sillyman 
Heather & Michael D. Greenbaum 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Hazel Hare 

Julie & DeWayne Hevelone 
In honor of Jonathan Hidalgo and 
Matthew Hidalgo-Our Future 
Ruth Ann & Thomas Hornaday 
Edith & William Huizingh 
Ken & Nancy Husband 
Faye H. & James Kitchel 
In memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Denison Kitchel 
In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Douglas 
J. W. Kieckhefer Foundation 
Diane & Michael Kulow 
Barbara & Ronald Lieberson 
Linda & Robert Martin 
Rebecca & Donald Mayberry 
Carla & Joseph McAuliffe 
Tahnia & Jeffrey McKeever 
Pat & Jerry McKenna 
In memory of Gus and Mary Jennings 
Helen A. Mead 
Denny & Betty Mitchem 
Marta L. Moranelo 
Marta Morando & Laurence J. Korn 
In memory of Florence Korn 
Margaret T. Morris Foundation 
Mark & Susan Mulzet 
Nina Mason Pu ll i a m Charitable Trust 
The Ottosen Family Foundation 
Barbara & Donald Ottosen 
The Pakis Family Foundation 
Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Ethel Purnell 

In memory of Morris Purnell 
The David E. Reese Family Foundation 
Scottsdale Private Bank, a Division 
of Midfirst Bank 
Susan & Jim Shipka 
Favour Hazeltine Slater 
Snell &Wilmer,L.L.P. 

Richard & Dinky Snell 
Martha & Donald Squire 
John G. & Carolyn W. Stuart 
Norma Sutherland 
Nancy O. Swanson 
Shoshana & Robert Tancer 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
The Virginia M. Ullman Foundation 
Robbi & Jim Urban 
Carol Whiteman 
In memory of Jack Whiteman 
Liisa & William Wilder 
Helen B. Wooden 


HONORARY & 

MEMORIAL GIFTS 

Honor and memorial contributions are 
used to provide for the Desert Botanical 
Garden's horticulture, education and 
research programs. Gifts may also provide 
for benches & plaques. From December 15, 
2006 through March 16,2007 contribu¬ 
tions have been received from: 

In Honor Gifts: 

In honor of Robert Anderson's 50th 
Birthday 
Lynn D. Moreno 
In honor of Anne & Tony Gully 
Karen & Robert Hodges 
In honor of Aunt Bobbie 
David Thompson 
In honor of John P. Frank 
Simon K. Barsky 
In honor of Joshjn & Anthony 
Vaught's Wedding 
Jan & Les Taylor 
In honor of Helen Wooden's 80th 
Birthday 
Patricia A. Smith 

Susan Shipka & Business Office Staff 

Memorial Gifts: 

In memory of Carol Bulla 
Robert Bulla 
Beverly Schjelderup 
In memory of Dr. Peter M. Cole 
Jennifer Baggott 
Joan & Bob Baratz 
Noreen & Joel Bettigole 
Janice Bodell 
Sue Cannon 

Muriel & Samuel Coffman 
Kimberly & John Dizon 
George Eisenberg 
In memory of Erma Bombeck 
Erma Bombeck Memorial Fund 
Debbie Evans 
Alvin Finkelstein 
Carol & Carmel Gatt 
Connie Genrich 
Deborah & Michael Gilman 
Robin Gilson 
Elaine & Stan Goldberg 
Charlotte Golla 
Leslie Hancock 
Christine & Charles Hess 
Beth Higgins 
Lucy Howell 
Lynne Jackson 
Sybil Koven 

Winifred Bliss Maki & Peter Maki 

Jennifer Mast 

Shirley & Stanley Matlick 

Kathleen McClain 

Helen & Peter Miller 

Jill Novarro 

Shirley & Douglas Odegaard 

Sue Osborn 

Laura Peles 

Janet Persen 

Karen Quinif 

Rona & Robert Rosenthal 

Ariana Carles Solari 

Lynne Sonntag 

Joan Temen 

In memory of Gerry Cullity & 

Roy & Margaret Jester 
Debbie & Bill Atkinson 
In memory of Merlin DuVal 
Susan & Jim Shipka 
Marilyn & John Shomer 
In memory of Marie French 
Patricia Deef 
Mina French 

In memory of Lucile Gaetje 
Mary Jo & Gene Almendinger 
Rojean Baldock 

Marion Ingersoll Bruns & Charles Bruns 

James Castagno 

Jeanne & Bill Howard 

Mia Howard 

Judi Irons 

Legacy Bank 

Karen & T. R. McDowell 

Ann G. Noren 

Kenneth Schutz 

Marilyn & Jon Shomer 


Patricia A. Smith 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
In memory of Nancy Hegyi 
David Scott Allen & Mark Sammons 
In memory of Jules Klagge 
Fran & Dale Linowski 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 
In memory of Florence Korn 
DFB Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 

Laurence Korn 
Josephine & Gary Matsushita 
Marta Morando 
PDL BioPharma, Inc. 

In memory of Marianne Larsen 
Leona Aiken 
Sidney Allen 
Matt Chew 

Mr. & Mrs. John Ermoian 
Patricia Harrach 
Catherine Larzleer 
Ruth Niemi 

Zelda & Richard Ormsby 
April & Darrell Priddy 
Mary Stevens 
Phyllis Wagner 
In memory of Carla Lingerfelt 
Alpha Kappa Chapter of ESA 
Sandy & Dennis Cielaszyk 
In memory of Estelle Lorah 
Sandy & Dennis Cielaszyk 
Paul Lorah 
Susan & Jim Shipka 
In memory of Helen Mathura 
Ruth DuVal 

In memory of Frank A. Mendola 
Pat & Gordon Watson 
In memory of Harold "Red" Scarff 
Elaine & Daniel Gruber 
In memory of Bill VanLoo 
Sandy & Dennis Cielaszyk 
In memory of Vicky Wolff 
Lawrence Wolff 
In memory of Sylvia, Ansel & 

James Vizcaya & Gary Schiller 
Martha Vizcaya 

DBG ANNUAL APPEAL 
UNRESTRICTED 
DONATIONS of $150+: 

Anonymous (1) 

Rebecca Albrecht & Norris Livoni 

Susan & William Ahearn 

Talitha Arnold 

Judy & Larrie Bates 

Esther Battock 

Susan Beaumont 

Paula & Robert Beck 

Shirley & William Behrens 

Lynne & Ken Behringer 

Jean M- Besich 

Dana & Doug Bondon 

Sandra & James Brophy 

Victoria Pickard-Brown & Thomas Brown 

Kara & Charles Butterworth 

Mary Lee and Spiro Cakos 

Jim Carlson 

The Century Foundation 
Martha & Thomas Churchill 
Sue & Philip Clement 
Gayle & David Clinehens 
Kitty Collins 

Pamela Cooper & Margaret Wilson 
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JPMorganChase © presents 

Patrick Dougherty: Childhood Dreams 


For three weeks in February 2007, internationally acclaimed artist 
Patrick Dougherty created an extraordinary sculpture on the grounds 
of the Desert Botanical Garden. Inspired by the beauty of the desert 
and the unique form of the barrel cactus, Dougherty constructed 
this remarkable piece to blend beautifully into this spectacular set¬ 
ting located on the Harriet K. Maxwell Desert Wildflower Trail. 


Interesting Facts: 

• 93 volunteers aided in the construction of the sculpture 

• It took a total of 17 days to build the sculpture 

• The final size of the installation: 47' W x 12' H x 29'D 

Photography by Adam Rodriguez, adamsphoto@cox.net 
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It happens to me every year. Once kids start load¬ 
ing up on new school supplies and the days grow 
a little shorter, I feel a certain pull. I want to go 
back to school, too. As a student, or a teacher, it 
doesn't matter which. I just like the atmosphere 
at the beginning of the school year...a fresh start, 



new books, new subjects to study, new friends to 
make, and the sense that there's sufficient time to 
get everything done. 

At times like this, I remind myself that even 
though I left the classroom almost 30 years ago, 

I really haven't wandered very far from the edu¬ 
cational arena. That's because our Garden, like 
all great cultural institutions, makes advancing 
excellence in education a critical part of its 
mission. The Garden really is a living classroom, 
offering inquiry-based learning to visitors of all 
ages—from preschoolers to octogenarians, and 
everyone in between. 

So whenever I get that back-to-school-feeling, 

I just drop by the Garden's education buildings 
and check out what is going on. There I always 
find that same energy I like so much about the 
new school year—students eager to learn, 
teachers anxious to share their knowledge, and 
a sense that the work that goes on within the 
four walls of any classroom is among the most 
important of all human endeavors. 

In this issue of The Sonoran Quarterly , we share 
with readers some of the most important aspects 
of the Garden's educational programs—as seen 
through the eyes of MaryLynn Mack, Director of 
Education, Julie Blake Gidley, Children's Program 
Manager, and Linda Harvey, School Programs 
Manager. I'm sure you will enjoy reading about 
the importance of connecting children with 
nature and how the Desert Botanical Garden's 
Education Department provides hands-on 
opportunities that engage children in the 
natural world. 


Ken Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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I sincerely believe that for the child, and for 
the parent seeking to guide him, it is not 
half so important to know as to feel If facts 
are the seeds that later produce knowledge 
and wisdom, then the emotions and the 
impressions of the senses are the fertile soil 
in which the seeds must grow. 

—Rachel Carson, The Sense of Wonder 

Discovering a 


by MaryLynn Mack, Director of Education, 
Julie Blake Gidley, Children's Program Manager 
and Linda Harvey, School Programs Manager 

N 

ature is good for kids. It sounds simple 
enough, but children are growing up in a 
world that's very different from the one 
previous generations knew In particular, the 
ways in which they experience, understand, 
and relate to the natural world have changed 
dramatically. Gone are the days when kids 
would hop on their bikes to spend a whole 
afternoon exploring their neighborhood 
parks, building forts in empty lots, or chas¬ 
ing lizards in local desert washes. 

Today's children do not experience the same 
freedoms their parents did when they were 
growing up. Their lives are more structured, 
with less free time outdoors and a dispro¬ 
portionate amount of time spent with elec¬ 
tronic technology. While the reasons for 
these changes are many, the end result is 
that having little access to nature impedes 
healthy development in children. 

The term commonly used to describe this 
phenomenon is nature-deficit disorder. It 
focuses on the physical, social, emotional, 
intellectual, and spiritual implications of 
limiting a child's experiences in nature. 
Research has linked nature-deficit disorder 
with childhood obesity, attention-deficit 
disorder, reduced cooperative, social, and 
creative skills development, discipline 
problems, and diminished cognitive devel¬ 
opment. In a 1998 study, researchers with the 
State Education and Environment Round¬ 
table in California showed that students 
learn better in an environmentally-centered 





Sense of Place through Exploration 


(versus traditional) educational framework, 
and consistently outperformed their peers 
on standardized measures of academic 
achievement in reading, writing, math, 
science, and social studies. The students 
also experienced reduced discipline and 
classroom management problems, increased 
engagement and enthusiasm for learning, 
and greater pride and ownership in accom¬ 
plishments. 



Students identifying plants. 


Richard Louv, in his book Last Child in the 
Woods: Saving Our Children from Nature- 
Deficit Disorder, reminds us that nature comes 
in many forms and offers healing for a child 
living in a destructive neighborhood, inspires 
creativity by demanding the full use of the 
senses, and gives itself to children, thereby 
evoking humility. The human costs of alien¬ 


ation from nature are great and threaten 
a child's value of place, ability to feel awe 
and wonder, and sense of stewardship. 

The opportunities to reconnect with nature 
are numerous, however, and within reach 
for today's children, parents, and educators. 
The answer, for those living in the Phoenix 
metropolis, lies in reconnecting to the 
dynamic natural world in which we live- 
the Sonoran Desert. One excellent way to 
reconnect is to take a guided school tour 
at the Desert Botanical Garden, as 39,000 
school children did during the 2006-2007 
school year. 

School Tours 

From the moment the children step off the 
yellow school bus at this oasis in the city, 
they begin to connect with the desert envi¬ 
ronment. Their senses are engaged as they 
smell, touch, hear, see, and even taste the 
wonders of the Sonoran Desert. Educators 
have long agreed that children learn best by 
doing; therefore, every one of the ten differ¬ 
ent tours incorporates hands-on activities. 
The primary goal for the school program is 
for children to enjoy their Garden experience, 
but additionally, it strives to assist them in 
discovering, questioning, understanding 
and appreciating their desert habitat. 

During the welcome and introduction 
preceding a school tour, the children are 
asked if they know where they live. The 
answers often range from a "house" to 
"Phoenix" to "Arizona." Many children 
are unaware that they live in the Sonoran 
Desert, nor are they aware of the unique¬ 
ness of their habitat, its plants, its seasons, 
or the characteristics of a desert. The 

The Sonoran 



Spotting ground squirrels. 


school tours are designed to help them 
develop awareness of their natural envi¬ 
ronment, and of how exceptional the 
Sonoran Desert is from any other place. 

The "Plants and People of the Sonoran 
Desert" tour is a favorite for the fourth 
grade. In Arizona schools, fourth-graders 
are mandated to study native plants and 
people, which is what this tour is designed 
to address. The students grind mesquite 
beans, sample mesquite flour, and taste 
cookies made from that flour. They handle 



Photograph by Julie Gidley Photograph by Linda Harvey 






Pounding agave leaves. 


actual traditional native tools and articles 
of clothing, pound agave fiber into a brush, 
and twist fiber into rope. Through hands-on 
experience, they readily discover the 
importance of these plants to desert 
dwellers, past and present. 

"Dear Charlie: 

I learned so much about plants, thank you 
for being our guide.. .1 sit on my roof every¬ 
day and look and see if there are any new 
plants starting to grow in the neighbor¬ 
hood...." -Alex 

On the first-grade tour, children scurry 
about like the pocket mice that collect seeds 
needed for survival from their buddy, the 
Palo Verde tree, during the night (earning 
them the name of "midnight gardener"). 
The young students learn that the little 
pocket mouse assists in the survival of 
the state tree by breaking open the pods 


to get to the seeds. As some seeds are 
dropped on the ground, they begin to 
soften and then, with the coming of the 
summer rains, grow into new Palo Verde 
trees. At each stop on their tour, the chil¬ 
dren experience the way living things in 
the Sonoran Desert rely on each other for 
survival. Back at school, students, with 
the help of their teachers, talk about how the 


plants and animals are dependent on each 
other for survival, just like kids depend on 
their moms and dads for food and shelter. 
These youngsters come away with a new 
awareness of the interactions of life. 

Sixth-graders arrive at the Garden, set up 
experiments and, just like the scientists 


some may grow up to become, carefully 
make discoveries about water efficiency 
in desert plants. These middle-schoolers 
learn how desert plants have developed 
multiple ways to collect, contain, and 
conserve water. They leave later that 
morning with a new enthusiasm for 
conservation, and a passion for steward¬ 
ship as our future desert advocates. 


As the day's school tours draw to a 
close, the teachers and children head to 
their waiting school buses. Tired, but still 
excited over their Garden adventure, the 
children wave as their buses pull out of 
the parking lot, and look forward to the 
day they can return. 



Students record data in their field journals. 



Photograph by Linda Harvey 






School Tours Currently Offered: 


• The Magic of Desert Plants: Basic Plant Parts 

Kindergarten 

• Desert Buddies: Habitats & Organism Interactions 

Grade 1 

• Desert Detectives: Lifecycles 

Grade 2 

• The Secrets of Desert Plants: Plant Parts and Adaptations 

Grade 3 

• Arizona Plants & People: Relationships between People and Plants 

Grade 4 

• Science is for Everyone: Scientific Method 

Grade 5 

• The Journey of Water: Transpiration 

Grade 6 

• A Key to Desert Plants: Dichotomous Key 

Grade 7 

• Which Came First, the Rower or the Seed? Structures of Flowering Plants Grade 8 

• Being at Home in the Desert: Homeschool Tour 



Eco Camp 



Rainwater harvesting project. 


Her brow furrows in concentration as the 
nine year-old focuses on collecting every 
water droplet from the large plastic bag. 

As she compares the amount of water 
collected in her container to the neighboring 
group's container, Emily exclaims, "This 
creosote released more water than that huge 
mesquite tree-I can't believe it!" With a 
shared enthusiasm, all the campers gathered 
around Emily to confirm the results of 
their transpiration experiment between 
the two desert plants. Their teacher leads 
them in a lively discussion about why the 
creosote bush's compact waxy leaves might 
transpire more inside the plastic bag than 
the stately mesquite tree's leaves. 

Such a buzz of discovery and excitement 
among the children is not uncommon in 
Eco Camp, where campers spend at least 
one full week delving into the wonders of 
their Sonoran Desert home. As part of the 
Raindrops in the Desert Camp offered over 
the summer, this transpiration activity 
focused the campers' attention on local 
desert plants that they commonly see in 
roadway medians without really noticing. 
Camp affords the luxury of time to slow 
down and actually feel the texture of the 
bark, smell the sweet fragrance of the leaves, 
and examine the survival adaptations of 
these special plants. 

That initial spark of interest, which may 
have first occurred during a school tour, is 


then nurtured at camp through a variety 
of hands-on activities and interactive 
experiences, slowly broadening the chil¬ 
dren's understanding of and connection to 
the world they live in. What may start as 
an up-close examination of a leaf becomes 
a new awareness of a native desert plant, 
or a fascination with the animal that relies 
on that plant for food, shade, and protec¬ 
tion. Such awareness develops naturally in 
children when it is nurtured, and leads to 


new discoveries and greater connectivity 
In the case of Raindrops in the Desert , campers 
eventually connected how the precious 
rain that falls in the desert sustains plants, 
animals, and humans, and collects to form 
large bodies of water-such as the lower 
Salt River, where they went rafting on the 
final day. Eco Camp helps the children 
delve deeper into the natural wonders 
that are all around them-but the influence 
doesn't stop there. 



Butterfly Garden investigations. 
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Campers examine a saguaro up-close. Looking at tadpoles. 


The real magic is the fire that has been 
ignited within the child to continue the 
discovery and bring it back home. It is 
the strong sense of place that develops in 
the child and continues to grow over time. 
It is the gift of nature that will provide 
balance and healthy development in 
today's children and tomorrow's leaders. 
From the school bus to the backyard and 
beyond, the Desert Botanical Garden has 
presented that gift. 

In our fast-paced modern world, children 
often have little time or desire to connect 



Investigating macroinvertebrates from the pond. 



Reading List: 


Beyond Ecophobia: Reclaiming the 
Heart in Nature Education by 
David Sobel, The Orion Society, 
1999. 


Building for Life: Designing and 
Understanding the Human-Nature 
Connection by Dr. Stephen R. 
Kellert, Island Press, 2005. 


The Geography of Childhood: Wry 
Children Need Wild Places by Gary 
Paul Nabhan and Stephen Trimble, 
Beacon Press, 1994. 


with nature, to play outdoors, or to experi¬ 
ence the natural world deeply. Research 
supports the idea that people are wired to 
need nature. Experiences in nature can 
stimulate creativity, develop skills in problem 
solving, and create future citizens better 
prepared to become guardians of the natural 
world. Through our Garden programs, 
students can learn in nature's 
classroom, develop a deeper 
understanding of their habitat, 
and learn how to become an 
active part of its preservation. ^ 


The Sense of Wonder by Rachel Carson, 
Harper Collins Publishers, 1956. 

For More Information: 

visit www.cnaturenet.org 


Last Child in the Woods: Saving 
Our Children from Nature-Deficit 
Disorder by Richard Louv, 
Algonquin Books, 2006. 


Discovering butterfly host plant. 
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Our 

Real -space 

Libraru by Beth Brand, 

Librarian 

11 may be difficult for some to imagine a 
time when knowledge had to be physically 
documented, collected, and stored—in a real 
space, not cyberspace. The writing of this 
article—originally a PowerPoint presentation 
—allowed me to electronically dust off a 
piece of Garden history. Permit me to intro¬ 
duce you to the library as one of those real 
spaces, with a fascinating behind-the-scenes 
story of its origin, development, and future. 

This pictorial essay will show you how the 
library's collection began, and how it grew 
to be one of the finest special collections of 
books about desert plants; it is also a look 
at how technology is opening up new 
opportunities for the library. 

Photographs: 

Some of the library's earliest books were 
donated by Garden founders Gertrude 
Webster and Gustaf Starck, along with other 
founding members of the Arizona Native 
Cactus and Flora Society, and the Garden's 
first directors. 


W. T<*yW Bwvo, | 



RicUfev, book 


The Garden's third director, W. Taylor 
Marshall (right), shows his outstanding 
collection of books to Helia Bravo, renowned 
Mexican botanist. Marshall was a former 
cigar-salesman-turned-amateur-botanist 
and author of cactus books. In his 1946 
letter of application to Gertrude Webster, 
Marshall boasted that his was the largest 
private collection of books on succulent 
plants in the country. His books formed 
the nucleus of the library collection. 

In the early 1950s, Marshall learned of 
another avid collector of cactus and suc¬ 
culent books. He befriended Max Richter, 
a book dealer in Santa Barbara, whose 
collection was even more extensive than 
his own. 
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The Garden's fourth director, W. Hubert 
Earle, maintained the relationship with 
Richter. He traded plants with Richter, 
and during one of his many trips to 
California persuaded him to donate his 
entire collection of cactus and succulent 
books to the Garden. Earle emphasized 
that the collection would be put to better 
use in an institution dedicated to the 
study of desert botany, rather than in a 
larger institution with general interests. 

Richter agreed to donate his collection, 
provided that the Garden would build a 
library to house it properly. In 1967, with 
board approval, construction began to the 
south of Webster Auditorium. On the eve 
of the first shipment of books, journals, 
and botanical prints, Richter received 
several offers for his collection, including 
one from the University of California at 
Berkeley for $78,000.00. Richter, however, 
honored his agreement with the Garden 
and so construction continued. 


An author himself, director Earle support¬ 
ed the Garden's role as a place where 
researchers and the public could learn 
about deserts and desert plants. He 
expressed this view in the following quote 
from the Saguaroland Bulletin, April 1970: 
"The dedication of the Richter Memorial 
Library on April 26 was another mile¬ 
stone in the progress of the Garden as an 
institute for the study and cultivation of 
desert plants." 


A view of Richter Memorial Library and 
Eliot Patio from the rooftop of Webster 
Auditorium. Over the next 31 years, 
a succession of dedicated librarians and 
volunteers would expand, catalog, and 
care for the collection in this building. 

The former library space is now the 
Whiteman Conference Room. 












HtwAveAs o-P hexes o-Pbooks v\ew sMves, Decewbev 2001. 


In December 2001, the collection is 
moved to its new home in the Nina 
Mason Pulliam Desert Research and 
Horticulture Center. The larger facility 
provides room to grow, and comes 
equipped with the Becker Library 
Archives—a temperature-controlled room 
for storing Richter's rare books and 
botanical prints, the photos and papers 
of distinguished botanists Lyman Benson 
and Edward F. (Ted) Anderson, and the 
Garden's history archive. 





Tke libv^vy opened iv\ ifs v\ew koine, FeVu^vy 2002. 
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£ylvi<n YoAev sow c\ b^vcoAeA book iv\Lo Fke web accessible c^f^lo^. 


Thanks to the generosity of an anonymous 
donor, the library has a new industry 
standard and Internet accessible catalog¬ 
ing system. Bibliographic records are 
imported into the system from OCLC 
(Online Computer Library Center)—an 
international online cataloging coopera¬ 
tive. Usually this process is automated. 
Here, however, we (volunteers Sylvia 
Yoder, Becky Uhl, and I) are creating 
an accurate catalog by processing the 
books manually. This involves placing a 
barcode on each book and augmenting 
the imported records with a local call 
number, along with notes regarding the 
book's unique characteristics such as 
provenance, the presence of the author's 
signature, and memorial or donor book¬ 
plate. This manual process takes time, 
but, once completed, will allow more 
than 7,100 titles to be searched via the 
Garden's website. 


Making additional materials from the 
library, as well as from the herbarium 
and living collections, more readily 
accessible is one of the goals of the 
Garden's Research Department. Future 
projects include creating digital scans 
of the collections so their contents can 
be retrieved for study. 

As the library brings the catalog to the 
Web, it is good to remember how all those 
wonderful books and materials became 
the unique library of the Desert Botanical 
Garden. It is also good to embrace tech¬ 
nologies that will make our valuable 
collections more accessible. In our real 
space, and soon in cyberspace, you are 
welcome to come and browse the collection 
of the Desert Botanical Garden Library. 
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At Home in Your Desert Garden 

Th£ fr^neh poodle Connection 

by Scott McMahon, Curator of Cacti; Arborist 
and Kirti Mathura, Curator of Shrubs 


U 

Wou've seen them around town-the shrubs in the medians 
and common areas pruned into little balls and cylinders. We 
find bushes made into biscuits, olive trees with pom-poms 
swaying in the breeze, and leucophyllums disguised as gum- 
drops. There has to be an underlying conspiracy here, because 
no matter where you go, they're pruned the same. Is there 
some kind of supreme law telling landscape crews what to 
do, and yet why is it that none of the homeowners we talk 
to like what's being done to their plants? 

The same atrocities are being committed against our noble 
desert trees. Over-watering and fertilizing leads to rapid 
growth and soft weak wood that is just waiting for the mon¬ 
soon winds to snap off the branches. Coinciding with this is 
the pervasive phenomenon of liontailing, or the removal of 
excessive numbers of interior branches, which forces the re¬ 
maining branches to grow outward. These branches become 
abnormally long and heavy, prone to fractures and breakage. 

Poodle cuts, pom-poms, lollipops, liontailing-who thinks 
this is cool? Trees don't, because too much of the trunk and 
too many branches are exposed to the sun during the hottest 
time of the year, making them susceptible to sunburn damage. 
With proper infrequent but deep watering of established 
desert trees, we greatly reduce the need for pruning. When 
pruning is necessary, a balanced removal of no more than 25% 
of the canopy will leave the tree in a healthy state. Use clean 
sharp loppers and hand pruning saws. 




Liontailing of a Mesquite tree, Prosopis sp. 


Shrubs don't think it's cool either, because a shell of dense 
sprouts on the tips of branches develops, leaving their interiors 
dark, inactive, and leafless. Maybe it's an Old World concept 
that plants have to be manipulated by people in order to look 
acceptable. Maybe the French have used subliminal messages 
to brainwash our maintenance crews. Or, perhaps it is simply 
the universal ownership of mechanized hedge trimmers and 
pole pruners trapping their users into the "property maintenance 
syndrome"-since they have these neat toys, they are going to 
use them on something in the landscape each and every week. 

Shrubs have a tough life here in the low desert. We make 
survival even more challenging with improper pruning. No 
matter the reason for shearing shrubs, the effects of poodling 
are far-reaching in regards to the health of our landscape plants. 
Shearing stimulates the development of unnaturally profuse 
new growth at the branch tips. This excessive foliage requires 
more water than would be needed if the plant were not sheared. 
The abuse also impedes 
the development of plant 
food production through 
photosynthesis, since great 
amounts of active leaf 
tissue are frequently re¬ 
moved, making it more 
difficult for the plant to 
absorb the necessary 
quantities of moisture and 
nutrients from the soil. 



Blooms sheared from Valentine (r) Emu, 
Eremophila maculata. 


Photograph by Scott McMahon 






Unsheared Valentine (r) Emu, Eremophila macuiata. 


Aside from the hardships a shrub must endure when sheared, 
you too will be losing out, in many cases, when you choose this 
maintenance approach. We often include shrubs in our land¬ 
scapes to enjoy their brilliant blooms. Many develop flower buds 
on the previous season's growth. If you shear, especially at the 
wrong time of the year, you can considerably diminish, or even 
altogether eliminate, the colorful performance for an entire season. 


but leave the shrub with a natural-looking form. Unhealthy 
dense foliage production at stem tips will not be triggered. 
This method may seem time consuming, but in the long run 
it will not require any more hours than would shearing every 
few weeks. 



If you would like to 
turn over a new leaf 
with a shrub that has 
been abusively sheared 
for some years, you 
can try stumping it 
back to a base of one 
to one and a half feet 
when it is coming into 
a new growth cycle. It 
will regenerate, with 
fresh new stems emerg¬ 
ing from the remaining 
branch stumps, and fill in with a natural looking form. Many 
types of shrubs will respond well to this rejuvenation pruning 
in these extreme cases. 


If poodle shearing is bad, just how should we approach the main¬ 
tenance of our shrubs? To begin with, if we do our homework before 
even digging a planting hole, we will choose a shrub that will fit 
the space available. In many cases, no pruning will be necessary 
except the occasional clipping of a dead branch. Most shrubs 
have a pleasing form if allowed to grow without manipulation. 


Allow your landscape plants to keep the dignity they germi¬ 
nated with. Shrubs are not sheep or poodles, so stop shearing 
them. Trees are not lions, so stop giving them tails. Toss the 
electric hedge shears and pole pruners. Taking a bit of time to 
think about how our landscape plants grow and function can 
be our best tool in landscape maintenance. Encourage neighbors 
and landscape crews to change the way they approach trees and 
shrubs; the results will speak for themselves. Plants will be 
healthier, and less yard waste will be going to the landfills. 

If you are truly interested in having geometric shapes in your 
landscape, why not invest in some garden art? 


Come to the Fall Plant Sale 

Get expert advice on the right plants to fit your landscape. 

Garden Members' Preview: Friday / October 12/7 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Open to the Public: Saturday / October 13 / 7 a.m.-5 p.m. 
AND Sunday / October 14 / 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

No admission charge to enter the Fall Plant Sale 

The Desert Botanical Garden Plant Sale is a one-stop shop¬ 
ping experience featuring the largest variety of arid-adapted 
plants available in one location. Garden volunteers, horti¬ 
culturists, and professional landscape designers are all on 
hand to answer questions, assist in plant selections, and 
offer advice. Purchase pottery and other delightful garden 
accessories from specialty retailers and visit the Farmer's 
Market. 

Sponsored in part by Tierra Madre Landscaping Services 
and Water Use It Wisely. Carts generously donated by Fry's. 



Topped Palo Brea, Parkinsonia praecox. 


If a shrub is unwisely 
placed where its mature 
stature doesn't fit in the 
landscape, pruning may 
be necessary to reduce 
its size. With clean sharp 
hand clippers or loppers, 
cut back a third of the 
longest branches toward 
the base of the shrub 
annually. This will 
reduce the overall size 
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PICASSO: 2-r YEARS of 

EDITION CERAMICS 


From the Edward Weston Collection 


Vhis fall, a selection of 65 ceramic works created by internationally-acclaimed 
artist Pablo Picasso will be on display at the Desert Botanical Garden. A selection of 
plates, bowls, pitchers, vases, and plaques, plus original posters and photographs 
of Picasso at work at the Madoura workshop, will be shown in Ottosen Gallery 
September 22 through November 18. 


Pablo Picasso (1881-1973) is quite possibly one of the most renowned and influ¬ 
ential artists of the twentieth century. Born in 1881 in Spain, Picasso began 
drawing and painting at a young age. He studied at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in La Coruna, Spain, where his father was an art teacher, before being accepted 
into an advanced program at the School of Fine Arts in Barcelona. His first 
exhibition was held in 1900 in Barcelona, when he was just 19. While the 
show didn't draw huge crowds, it marked the beginning of a 
career that would transform the art world. 

Picasso's artistic career is so lengthy that art historians 
often divide his work into the following periods: the 
Blue Period (1901-1904), the Rose Period (1904-1905), 

Cubism (1906-1914), Realism/Surrealism (1914-1930), 

WWII (1930-1945), and Late Works (1945-1971). Picasso 
is perhaps most recognized for his Cubist work, a style 
he pioneered with close friend and fellow artist, 

Georges Braque. 

Woman’s head crowned with flowers 

Although Picasso is well-known for his paintings, his work Pltcher ’ 1954, edltlon 50 
in ceramics is far less recognized. It was in the late 1940s that Picasso 
started experimenting with ceramics. After seeing the works of the 
Madoura potters at a crafts fair in 1946, he asked the owners of the 
Madoura Pottery workshop, in the South of France, to provide 
him with the opportunity to work with ceramics. After creating 
only two works, Picasso left the studio. A year later, he 
returned with numerous ideas and sketches. He learned 
ceramic techniques from the staff, and then constantly 
broke the rules, testing the limitations of the clay with 
every piece he created. Picasso would often change the 
shape or location of handles on vases and pitchers, or 
add clay in an unconventional location to create a 
resemblance of a human face or figure. 


Between the years of 1947-1971, Picasso created over 
600 ceramic works with the help of the artisans at the 
Madoura workshop. He continued painting, drawing, 
etching, and sculpting until his death in 1973. 

PICASSO: 25 YEARS OF EDITION CERAMICS: From the Edward 
Weston Collection, Los Angeles, CA. The exhibition and museum tour 
were organized by Landau Traveling Exhibitions of Los Angeles, CA 
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Vase with two high handles (Queen) 
Turned vase, 1953, edition 400 


Goat’s head in profile 
Oblong dish, 1952, edition 250 


Arizona 
Commission 
on the Arts 


NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS 


Large bird, Picasso 
\ turned vase, 1953, edition 75 


Sponsored by the Arizona 
Commission on the Arts with 
funding from the State of Arizona 
and the National Endowment 
for the Arts. 

Photographs by Robert Landau 


by Melanie Day, Manager of Temporary Exhibitions 


Brown/blue face 

Rectangular dish, 1947, edition 200 





Desert Botanical Darden Becomes Even 

Garden using too Percent Renewahle Energy 

by John Sallot, Marketing Manager 


he Desert Botanical Garden was greener 
than normal this spring, but you probably 
didn't notice. After joining the Salt River 
Project's Earth Wise Energy Program, it 
now purchases renewable energy as part 
of its conservation efforts. So every time 
Dr. Butterworth runs his equipment in the 
DNA lab or the Plant Shop staff rings up a 
sale, the Garden is doing its part to dimin¬ 
ish its carbon footprint on our planet. 

As a customer of SRP's EarthWise Energy, 
the Garden pays a premium, in addition 
to the monthly electric bill, to support 
renewable energy. By purchasing and using 
renewable power, the Garden is preventing 
two million pounds of carbon dioxide 
from being emitted into the air each month, 
which is equivalent to removing 128 SUVs 
from the road each year. 

Also, SRP donated and installed a solar 
power system, located on top of Dorrance 
Hall, which fulfills up to eight percent of 
the Garden's electrical needs. Installed last 
spring, the system generates electricity 
using the sun's rays, and then transfers 
that power to the surrounding buildings. 
Potentially, that electricity, if not used by 
the Garden, can be transferred back into 
the power grid for use elsewhere. 

"The Desert Botanical Garden is another 
shining example of a business that is for¬ 


ward-thinking and aware of its ability to 
help the environment," said Lori Singleton, 
manager of environmental initiatives at 
SRP. "Through programs like this, we can 
provide more renewable energy for all 
our customers." 

The Garden is not only a user of EarthWise 
Energy, but is also promoting its partner¬ 
ship with SRP. Soon, information about the 
program will be available at a kiosk in the 
Garden Shop, as well as on the Garden's 
on-hold message voice recording. SRP 
employees will also distribute information 
at Garden events about how residents can 
get involved with conservation efforts. 



"SRP has been a friend to the Garden for 
many years and has financially supported 
many of our education programs, including 
the Sonoran Desert Adventure School Tour 
Program," said Ken Schutz, the Garden's 
executive director. "We are delighted to be 



Arizona Falls, Phoenix, Arizona 


part of EarthWise Energy and support 
SRP, as well as help our planet." 

The SRP EarthWise Energy Program offers 
a diverse mix of local renewable energy 
sources including solar, wind, landfill gas, 
geothermal, and low impact hydro. The 
energy produced is sent to SRP's main sys¬ 
tem, where it becomes part of the primary 
energy supply for its customers. As more 
renewable power is supplied to the power 
grid, the need for power from other sources, 
such as coal and natural gas, is reduced. 

The Garden is SRP's second large-business 
customer to become 100 percent green- 
powered, joining Schnepf Farms in Queen 
Creek. Other EarthWise Energy participants 
include the Phoenix Zoo and Whole Foods 
Market. 

So when you sip that cool margarita at 
the next Agave on the Rocks, you can rest 
assured that the margarita machine is 
doing its thing—green. 



Solar panels on the roof of Dorrance Hall 
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Sandra Day 
O’Connor 
and Kids 
Plant for 
the Future 


On May 22, former Supreme Court 
Justice Sandra Day O'Connor visited 
Desert Botanical Garden for a special 
celebration. With help from members 
of the Sammy's Seedlings Preschool 
Program, she prepared the first plant, 
a kalanchoe, that will be placed in the 
Garden's new Sybil B. Harrington 
Succulent Gallery when the exhibit 
opens in 2008. 

During the First Planting ceremony, 
Justice O'Connor noted "that's what a 
lot of us have to do with our lives, you 
know—repot." She also told the audi¬ 
ence that she insists on taking her out- 
of-town guests to visit two places: the 
Garden and the Heard Museum. 


Following the ceremony, Justice 
O'Connor enjoyed breakfast with 
Tending the Garden cabinet members 
and supporters, and read a passage 
from her book, Lazy B: Growing up 
on a Cattle Ranch in the American 
Southwest. She compared her family's 
reliance on desert rain with the 
Garden's endowment campaign, 
noting that "the rain here is more 
of the green sort." 

This program featuring Justice 
O'Connor was part of "Dig It!," a 
series of events for members and the 
community to celebrate the Tending 
the Garden campaign's initiatives and 
progress. 


The Garden Club 
□ f America Award 
in Desert Studies 

The Garden Club of America Award in Desert 
Studies was established to promote the study 
of horticulture, conservation, and design in arid 
landscapes. The award is a one-year scholar¬ 
ship for graduate or advanced undergraduate 
students studying horticulture, conservation, 
botany, environmental science, and landscape 
design relating to the arid landscape. Students 
must be enrolled at an accredited U.S. univer¬ 
sity. The award is intended to have a wide 
scope pertaining to the arid environment, with 
preference given to projects that generate scien¬ 
tifically sound water and plant management. 

The Desert Botanical Garden, Administrator of 
the Garden Club of America's new Award in 
Desert Studies, is pleased to announce the 
2007 winners: 

Zachary Babb, Masters in Landscape Architecture 
candidate, University of Arizona, will study 
how rural greenways can be planned and 
designed to best integrate the unique condi¬ 
tions of the arid southwest, while preserving 
critical plant and animal habitats. 

Amy McCoy, Ph.D. candidate, University of 
Arizona, will research the impact of climate 
change on some of the Southwest's most 
beautiful and valuable riparian forests (along 
the San Pedro, the Gila, and the Santa Cruz 
Rivers), while pioneering the use of Netleaf 
Hackberry ( Celltis reticulata ) as a dendro- 
chronological indicator of riparian health. 


Updated DBG Ulebsite 
Arrives this September 



After much planning and development, we are pleased to announce the debut of the 
updated Desert Botanical Garden Website. The URL www.dbg.org has not changed, 
but you will notice major enhancements within the site. 

First, the site has a new look and feel, with a calendar prominently featured on the 
home page. The new calendar provides a snapshot of everything that is happening in 
the Garden, from special events to classes, tours, and more. The easy-to-use naviga¬ 
tion bar allows you to quickly find your topic of interest. 

Second is the new shopping cart feature. You can order tickets to events, buy daily 
admission tickets, join or renew as a member, register for classes and tours, or shop at 
the Garden Shop all from the comfort of your home or office. This feature will allow 
for automatic receipts, ticket printing, and email confirmation. 

Lastly, you will also find an interactive trail map, and lots of colorful photographs 
highlighting the many activities and plants that make the Garden a unique place to 
visit in the Southwest. The new site will debut September 1,2007 so please stop by 
for a visit. 


m 
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Garden Represented at 
International Congress in China 

Our Director of Research, Dr. Joe McAuliffe, traveled to the People's 
Republic of China in May to represent the Garden at the third Global 
Botanic Gardens Congress. The congress convened in the city of Wuhan, 
was organized by Botanic Gardens Conservation International, and was 
hosted by the Chinese Academy of Science, Wuhan Botanical Garden. 
Wuhan is a large metropolitan city with a population of six million, located 
on the Yangtze River, 420 miles west of Shanghai. The theme of the con¬ 
ference was "Building a sustainable future: The role of botanic gardens." 

Dr. McAuliffe's trip had 
three main goals: (1) repre¬ 
sent the Garden at the 
congress and, as a delegate, 
deliver a presentation about 
Desert Botanical Garden 
programs, (2) visit botanical 
gardens throughout China 
and explore possibilities for 
collaboration with Chinese 
botanists, and (3) visit arid 
and semi-arid portions of 
China in order to identify 
potential research topics 
for future collaborative 
research. McAuliffe was in 
China from 11 April through 
12 May, during which time 
he had the opportunity to visit many kinds of botanical gardens, ranging 
from centuries-old classic Chinese gardens to the relatively young, but 
extremely impressive, Beijing Botanical Garden. Traveling with faculty 
and students from Sichuan University, he explored high-elevation, 
semi-arid regions in southwestern China, and the fringes of the Gobi 
desert in northern China. This was McAuliffe's first trip to China; he 
commented that the trip was more successful and rewarding than he 
ever could have imagined. He promises to share a full account of this 
exciting trip with us in the next issue of The Sonoran Quarterly. 



Desert Landscaper School Certification Program 
Register now for the Desert Landscaper School 2007-08 
Classes start the week of September 10, 2007 

Register now to be a part of our 11th year of 
providing this popular 30-week, nine-month 
course that offers practical, hands-on learning 
experiences in landscaping and horticulture. 

The course is taught in both English and 
Spanish. For registration and information 
check our website www.dbg.org, email us at 
dls@dbg.org, or call 480-481-8161. 



The Desert Botanical Garden is grateful for 
the support of all 16,403 members. Recognized 
here are members of the Founder's Circle, 
President's Circle, Director's Circle, Curator's 
Circle, Saguaro Circle, and The Sonoran Circle. 
Also listed are donations and memberships 
received from March 16-June 15,2007, for 
the Golden Barrel Club, Ocotillo Club, 
Boojum Club, Agave Century Qub and 
Desert Council. 

FOUNDER'S CIRCLE 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 
Hazel Hare 

Edith & William Huizingh 
Barbara & Donald Ottosen 
Mary Lou & Philip Stevenson 

PRESIDENT'S CIRCLE 

Maxine & Jonathan Marshall 
Louise C. Solheim 
Barbara B. Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S CIRCLE 

Connie & James Binns 

Robert Bulla 

Ardie & Stephen Evans 

Jan & Thomas Lewis 

Rosellen & Harry Papp 

Nancy Swanson 

Connie & Craig Weatherup 

CURATOR'S CIRCLE 

Susan & Bryan Albue 

Joy & Howard Berlin 

Lee & Mike Cohn 

Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 

Irene & E. David Metz 

Marta Morando & William Moio 

Kenneth J. Schutz 

Marilyn & Jon Shomer 

Betty Lou Summers 

Shoshana & Robert Tancer 

Barbara & Charles Young 

SAGUARO CIRCLE 

Anonymous (3) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 
Rebecca & Kenneth Allison 
Mary Jo & Gene Almendinger 
Jeanne Archer 
Billie Jane Baguley 
Judy & Webster Baker 
David J. Barnett 
Uta Behrens 

Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Gena & Harry Bonsall 
Betty & Herbert Bool 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Dorothy Bramhall 
Desiree & Franklin Brewer 
Nancy & Charles Brickman 
John Burnside 
Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 
Susan & Claude Case 
Virginia G. Cave 
Anne & Fred Christensen 
Charlotte & Sidney Clark 
Karen & William Clements 
Carol & James Collins 
Patricia & Louis Comus 
Janet & John Cotton 
Bonnie & David Cunningham 
Jo Ann & Ronald Davis 
Molly & Nick DeFilippis 
Debora & Timothy DeMore 
Geri & Mike DeMuro 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
David D. Dodge 
Jo Ellen & Philip Doornbos 
Julie & John Douglas 
Edra & James Drake 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Constance Estes 
Betty & Bert Feingold 
JoAnne & Harold Frede 
Pat Ganser & John Strittmatter 
Sheila & F. Michael Geddes 
Amy Gittler & Michael Sillyman 
Joan Goforth & Carlos Oldham 


Kathleen & John Graham 

Sue & Mike Gregg 

Jean & Dee Harris 

Miles C. Hauter 

Lori & Howard Hirsch 

Kathleen & Charles Holland 

Ruth Ann & Thomas Hornaday 

Janice & Gordon Hunt 

Martha & Ray Hunter 

Nancy & Kenneth Husband 

Barbara H. Johnson 

Mary & Robert Johnson 

Faye & James Kitchel 

Betty Kitchell 

Shirley & Burnell Kraft 

Mary & George Leonard 

Susan & William Levine 

Melodie & John Lewis 

Sharron & Delbert Lewis 

Steven Lindley 

Kay & William Long 

Julie & H. J. Louis 

Dana & Bruce Macdonough 

Robert E. MacNeil 

Margaret Madden 

Anne & Austin Marquis 

Karen Marvel & Larry Naso 

Patty & Cesar Mazier 

Carol & Howard McCrady 

Tahnia & Jeffrey McKeever 

Patricia & Gerald McKenna 

Mary & Larry Melcher 

Sue & Glenn Melton 

Mardelle & Leonard Mikus 

Cynthia & John Millikin 

Betty & Dennis Mitchem 

Ann & Tom Morrow 

Susan & Mark Mulzet 

Kathy & Charles Munson 

Joan & Raulf Noffsinger 

Eve & Henry Ohlinger 

Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 

Karen & David Paldan 

Mary & Matthew Palenica 

Marilyn & L. Roy Papp 

Bob Parsons 

Dilys & Howard Popper 

Mary Kay & William Post 

Suzanne & Peter Richards 

Patti & Eugene Ross 

Diane G. Roush 

Nancy & Frank Russell 

John Sallot & Randy Lovely 

Muriel Sanders 

Jeannie & Fabrizio Saraceni 

Lois & Stephen Savage 

Kim & Scott Schaefer 

Carol & Randy Schilling 

William Schoedinger 

Sallye Schumacher 

Christine Coleman Schwartz 

Lisa Sette & Peter Shikany 

Leanna Shaberly 

Susan Sha thick 

Mary Ann & William Sheely 

Paula & Jack Shemer 

Susie & Richard Silverman 

Dorothy & Harvey Smith 

Martha & Donald Squire 

Elizabeth Statler Stofft 

Carolyn & John Stuart 

Anne & Robert Stupp 

Pat & John Sullivan 

Jennifer Theobald 

Bruce C. Thoeny 

Carol & John Trudeau 

Chris Uithoven 

Candice & James Unruh 

Lynne & John Unruh 

Kathryn & Gerrit van Huisstede 

Judy & Robert Walker 

Kathleen & Bruce Weber 

Ginger Weise 

Carol Whiteman 

Liisa & William Wilder 

Kathleen & Robert Winder 

Diana & Allan Winston 

Sonja & Larry Winter 

Sylvia & Carl Yoder 

Sheila & David Young 

Pam & John Zidich 

Gail Zucker 
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Memberships and Donations received 
from March 16-June 15,2007: 


GOLDEN BARREL CLUB 

Nadine & Edward Carson 
Diane & Michael Kulow 
Haskel I. Lentz 

OCOTILLO CLUB 

Ted Brown 

Gayle & David Clinehens 
Kitty Collins 
Jennie & Jerry Cox 
Margaret & Daniel Curtis 
Brad Daughtry & Bryan Howard 
Susan & Frederick Klein 
Wanda & Marvin Nasses 
Blair & David Revak 
Barbara Walchli & Larry Seay 

BOOJUM TREE CLUB 

Anonymous (1) 

Talitha Arnold 
Sandra & James Brophy 
Josi Callan & George Cole 
Naomi Caras-Miller 
Clara G. Cist 
William H. Cope 
Linda & Mark Eberle 
Natalie & Sam Freedman 
Susan & Richard Goldsmith 
Cindy & Gene Hanson 
Mary Hlubek & Christopher Draper 
Rose & Harold Hull 
Diane & Greg Kreizenbeck 
Karen LeDonne & David Berk 
Sandra & A. Daniel Luechtefeld 
Sharron & Fred Luoma 
Patricia A. & John K. Meinert 
Shirley & Thomas Ramaley 
Cindy James Richman & Steve 
Richman 
Laura Rouyer 
Elizabeth & Jeffrey Steier 
Mildred & Nicholas Thesen 
Kathleen & George Tyson 
Patricia Weeger & Kurt Slobodzian 
Lisa Wilkinson-Fannin & Robert 
Fannin 

AGAVE CENTURY CLUB 

Jan & William Acker 

Bette Adelman 

Mary Allen 

Richard C. Allen 

Yvette & Steve Arnold 

Patricia & Frank Atlee 

Nancy & Robert Baker 

Kati & Noe Barrera 

Robyn Barrett & Eric Rinestone 

Wendy Castelli Barrett & Ted Barrett 

Wilma Bartholomay 

Gay & Ron Bauko 

Lydia & Philip Bell 

Barbie & Richard Bergerson 

Sarah Ayres Berman & Neil Berman 

Jean M. Besich 

Jean Black 

Sarah & David Bodney 

Bettie & Charles Brenner 

Kari Brooks & Frederick Ivy 

Ann & Dick Brown 

Nichole Brown & Heidi Kaderabek 

Mindy & John Brusky 

Sheila & Larry Bryce 

Joy Bunt & Linda Turley 

Frances & Jose Burruel 

Leonora & James Byrne 

Sylvia & David Caplow 

Sally J. Carroll 

Linda Carson & Andrew Gorkis 
Lynne Chapman 
Dorothy M. Cholnoky 
Karin & David Cikra 
Shelley Cohn & Mollie Trivers 
Tracy Cryan 

Elizabeth & Peter Culley 
Beth & James Cullison 


Jan Cummings & Dennis Burges 
Maureen & Arthur Cunningham 
Meghan Curley & Robert Basgall 
Diane D. Cusack 

Halina Czerniejewski & Gary Sollars 

Lynne Davis & Ted Hicks 

Fran & Paul Dickman 

Gail & Michael Dickson 

Betty & Joseph Dils 

Shannon & T. Kevin Douds 

Heather Drieling 

Debbie Duvall 

Sydney Dye 

Kimberly & John Eisenhower 

Michelle & Rick Elsey 

Cheryl & Jay Elston 

Gerri Tipton Empey & Michael Empey 

Louise & Jim Farr 

Ann & Robert Fippinger 

Jeanne Fitzgibbons 

Jennifer & Darren Flowers 

Sylvia Forte 

Patricia & Robert Foster 

Cynthia & Matthew Frami 

Cathy & Mark Frank 

Christine & Edward Giebel 

Catherine & Michael Gill 

Elaine & Morris Goldberg 

Nancy B. Grimm 

Anne & Tony Gully 

Guy Gundaker 

Becky & Morgan Gust 

Margaret Hacker & Suzanne Dulany 

Spencer D. Hall 

June & Harvey Hammer 

Mary & Geoffrey Hamway 

Diane Haroldson & Charles & 

John Anesi 

Mary and Theresa Harri 

Bonnie & Scott Harris 

Cherry Lou Herald 

Diana & William Herron 

Christine Hicks 

Nancy Hill & Su Humphrey 

Eric L. Hiser 

Julia & William Hobart 

Karen & Robert Hobbs 

Victoria & Stephen Hoffman 

Juanita & James Howard 

Lea & Tom Howell 

Joan Huang & Denny Loots 

Geraldine & Robert Hurckes 

Carolyn S. Husemoller 

Harriet Ivey & Richard Brashear 

Piya Jacob & William Kincaid 

Deborah Jamieson & Scott DeWald 

Judy Anne Johnson 

Katherine & Dirk Jordan 

Marcia, Keegan & Bill Kalkman 

Cathy Keenan 

Becky & Ray Keenan 

Nancy & Patrick Kelly 

Heidi Kimball 

Joy & Craig King 

Nancy Kinney 

Betty & Tim Kjellberg 

Carol & Lawrence Lathom 

Marlys & Larry Lazarus 

Nancy Lesko & Mike Quinlan 

Susan & Jimmy Leung 

Gail & Ted Lifgren 

Norma & James Lightcap 

Kay & John Lorenzen 

Shirley & Douglas Lowe 

Evelyn & John Lucking 

Barbara Macnider & Michael Sullivan 

Jane Maienschein & Richard Creath 

Tiffany M. Mancuso 

Joyce & Pete Manigold 

Harold W. Mann 

Barbara & Irl Marshall 

Patricia F. Martin 

Kathryn & Stan Martin 

Kathryn B. Martino 

Susan & George Master 

Sally & Lawrence Mayer 

Patricia L. Mayes 

Katie & William McCullough 

Jill & Larry McGregor 

Judith A. Mead 


Stephen Mendak, Jr. 

Esther & Calvin Meury 
Tracy Middleton 
Carolyn & John Miller 
Deborah & Duane Monroe 
Dorothy Moomaw & Cheryl 
Langenberg 

Judee & David Morrison 
Charles F. Mottet 
Karen Nackard 
Mary Kay & Gary Nelson 
Marion & William Nenstiel 
Beth & James Newman 
Barbara R. Nilsen 
Nancee & Karl Nilsen 
Sarah & Peter Novak 
Verity & Harry Oberkfell 
Steve Olson 
Pamela A. Pappas 
Doris & James Patrick 
Donna Pepper & Barbara Dawson 
Darlene Petersen 
Barbara Pickrell 
Jody & Kerry Pokorski 
Betty Polanski & Casmer Ruzycki 
Maureen & Richard Puricelli 
Leslie Rachels 
Sandy & John Raffealli 
Linda Lee & Michael Revane 
Karen & W. Scott Robertson 
Sarah & William Robertson 
Regina & A. Hugh Rodgers 
Pauline & Leonard Rodgers 
Veronika & Kilian Roever 
Lynn & Mark Roosa 
J. Maxine & Paul Rose 
Ann Rosenberg & Suzi Schneider 
Sara & Mark Samson 
Micheline Sarrail 
Joan & William Sawyer 
Lorraine & Gregory Scaven 
Nancy Scharlau-Murman & 
Matthew Murman 
Ellen Schneider & Ralph Andres 
Johanna & Robert Schofield 
Chris & Kenneth Schopen 
Elizabeth & Michael Schrader 
Lisa & Don Schuldes 
Kathryn & David Schwarz 
Jonda & Isaiah Shamsiddeen 
Carol & Michael Sherwin 
Betty Shults & Eugene Jensen 
Jane Ryckman Siegwarth & 

Mark Siegwarth 
Ruthann Simmons 
Susan & Henry Slicer 
Amy & Thomas Smith 
Bonnie Sneed 
Alice & Richard Snell 
Leslie & Kent Snider 
Margaret Sova & Robert Kreitner 
Judith & Neil Steinhoff 
Lisa & Bill Stephens 
Marsha & James Stieber 
Jeff Stinebiser & Robert Baily 
Heidi & Douglas Stiteler 
Deborah & Daniel Stone 
Lenore & Richard Taubert 
Charles W. Thomas 
Ayanna & Derek Thompson 
Donna & Rod Thompson 
Gayle & Michael Thorneycroft 
Rosemary & Robert Todd 
Michele Mencuccini & Mark Voigt 
Diane & Alex Vrenios 
Betty & Tom Wagner 
Denise Wahlberg & Erin Wahlberg 
Nancy Walker & Leslie Carter 
Marianne Wallace 
Cindy & Michael Watts 
William E. Way 
Kotzie Wheeler 
Phyllis & Haydn White 
Janine & James White 
Mari & John Wimer 
Eileen & Terry Winters 
Gregory Wise & Drew Garvin 
Eloisa & Joe Wojcich 
Vivian I. Wood 
Nancy & Daniel Yahraus 
Olinda Young & Martin Johnson 
Barbara Zarlengo & Suzanna 
Zarlengo 

Rosemary & Donald Zellmer 


Sue & Andris Zvirgzdins 

THE SONORAN CIRCLE 

The Desert Botanical Garden is honored to 
acknowledge the following individuals who 
have included the Garden in tlteir estate plans: 
Anonymous (35) 

Gail & John Allan 
Sidney Allen 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Billie Jane Baguley 
Kate & Greg Bakkum 
Valerie Banks 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr.* 

David Barnett 
Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Sandra & Ralph Benell 
Myrna & Charles Berger 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Marilyn & William Boyce 
Jane Burtnett 
Joy & Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Pat Wentworth Comus & 

Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette & Dean DeAngelis 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
Bob Dowle 

Marion & Jim Durham 
Ruth DuVal 
Lucille B. Earle* 

Alice Feffer* 

Donna & Mark Feldman 
Virginia & Ernest Ferry* 

Corleah S. Fiery* 

Rose & Harvey Goertz* 

Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr 
Frank Hennessey* 

Florence L. Hinshaw * 

DeAnne & Mike Holt 
Helen Wilson Horn 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh 
Dorothy D. & James L. Jones 
Melissa Kemp 
Betty Kitchell 
Debra Korobkin 
Virginia Korte 
Arthur N. Krein* 

Fran & Dale Linowski 
Annelise Loeser* 

Beth Meyer Lohse & Rolf Lohse 
Paul Lorah 

Shirley & Douglas Lowe 
Mildred F. May* 

Scott B. McMahon 

Patricia A. and John K. Meinert 

Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy & Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 


Have you provided for the Desert 
Botanical Garden in your will or estate 
plans? If so, you may qualify for member¬ 
ship in Tire Sonoran Circle. For more 
information call Susan Shattuck, gift 
planning officer, at 480-941-3507. 


Alice Nelson 
Sherry New 
Susan D. Noack 
Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 
Opal Oyaas* 

Karen & David Paldan 
Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott 
Doris Redlin 

Nancy & Robert H. Rheinlander 
David J. Ritchie 
Leontine Sassell* 

Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Kenneth J. Schutz 
Don Shaw 
Glenda Springer 
Nancy Swanson 
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Marilyn Swoboda 
Bruce C. Thoeny 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
Michael J. Tucker 
Ethel Twitchell* 

H. W. VanLoo* 

Nancy E. Wagner 
Gertrude Webster* 

Nancy & Terry Wilkosz 
Gary R. Wolkovits 
Eugenia I. Wright* 

Karen Wyndelts 
Sylvia D. Yoder 

*Those whose gifts have been realized. 

DESERT COUNCIL 

A corporate membership category. 

Desert Council represents an alliance 
between the Desert Botanical Garden 
and the business community for donors 
of $250 or more, received between March 
16-June 15,2007. 

Palo Brea ($20,000+) 

The Arizona Republic 
Chase 

Salt River Project 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

Arizona Public Service 
Blue Cross Blue Shield of Arizona 
CFG Business Solutions, LLC 
Fabulous Food 
P. S. Studios 

Mesquite ($5,000+) 

Arizona Taste, Inc. 

Bank of America 

Greenberg Traurig, LLP 

Intel Corporation 

Phoenix Home & Garden 

Realty Executives 

RK Group West LLC 

Tierra Madre Landscape Services 

Ironwood ($2,500+) 

Fennemore Craig, P.C. 

Mi Catering 

Santa Barbara Catering Company 
Snell & Wilmer LLP 
Victoria's Catering 

Acacia ($1,000+) 

Aventura 

Bruce Brown Catering 
Cox Communications 
Creations in Cuisine Catering 
Creative Plants 
Delstar Group 

El Paso Bar-B-Que Company 
Essence Catering 
Fine Art Framing 
Heidi's Events and Catering 
Hyatt Regency Phoenix at 
Civic Plaza 

Macayo's Mexican Kitchen 
Michael's Catering 
Plaza Perfect Catering 
Tiffany & Co. 

Vollmer & Associates, Inc. 

Desert Willow ($500+) 

Bonner David Galleries 
Holler and Saunders, Ltd. 

Cascalotte ($250+) 

Barbarosa's Cactus Inc. 

Botanicals in Clay 
Paradise Distributing 
Phoenix Greenhouse Inc. 

White House Interior & Flowers 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING GIFTS 

American Express Company 
Ball Corporation 
Bank of America Foundation 
ExxonMobil Foundation 
GE Foundation 
IBM International Foundation 
J. P. Morgan Chase 
The Charles Schwab Corporation 
Foundation 




FOUNDATION GIFTS 

Arizona Community Foundation 
Cosanti Foundation 
The Century Foundation 

TENDING THE GARDEN 

Listed below are donors who have made 
gifts and confirmed pledges from March 
16-]une 15,2007. For more information 
please contact Beverly Duzik at 
480-481-8111. 

Anonymous Donor (5) 

Arizona Community Foundation 
Arizona Planned Giving Institute 
Patricia & Frank Atlee 
Lowell C. Bailey Jr. 

Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Regina & Peter Bidstrup 
Blue Cross Blue Shield of Arizona 
Herbert & Betty Bool 
John M. Clements Advised Fund 
Joy & Craig Clifford 
Columbine Garden Club 
Deborah Dalton 
Robyn & Michael DeBell 
Dorrance Family Foundation 
Cliff & Marilyn Douglas 
Marion & Jim Durham 
Mary & Jeff Ehret 
Drs. Deborah & Michael Gilman 
Greenberg Traurig, LLP 
Hazel Hare 
Nancy Henning 
Julie & DeWayne Hevelone 
Helen L. Hollowell 
Edith & William Huizingh 
Dr. Alva James and Deborah Bennett 
In honor of Oonagh Boppart 
Anne T. Kunkel 
Randy Lovely & John Sallot 
Laurie McWeeney 
John K. & Patricia A. Meinert 
Sue & Glenn Melton 
In memory of Byron Boals 
Dr. and Mrs. James E. Miller 
Denny & Betty Mitchem 
Marta L. Morando 
Marcia & Richard Nadolny 
Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust 
Craig O. Pearson 
Mary Dell Pritzlaff 
PS. Studios 
In memory of 

Nancy & Robert Rheinlander 
John A. Roberts, Jr. 

Kim & Scott Schaefer 
Favour Hazeltine Slater 
Dorothy Lincoln Smith & 

Harvey Smith 
Snell &WilmerL.L.P. 

John G. & Carolyn W. Stuart 
Lawrence Sullivan 
Ed Turcotte 

In memory of Patrick Quirk 
Diana & Allan Winston 
In memory of Joseph & May Winston 

HONORARY & 

MEMORIAL GIFTS 

Honor and memorial contributions are 
used to provide for the Desert Botanical 
Garden's horticulture, education and 
research programs. Gifts may also provide 
for benches & plaques. From March 16- 
fune 15,2007 contributions have been 
received from: 

In Honor Gifts: 

In honor of Bob & Jerry Hurckes- 
Garden Docents 

Nancy Meyers 

In honor of Dr. Irwin Shapiro's 
80th Birthday 

Sally Rosloff & Cooper Zale 

In honor of Janis Stevenson 

Michael Staniszeski 

In honor of Sandra Turico 

The McLendon Family 


Memorial Gifts: 

In memory of Charles R. Ball 
Charles M. Ball 

In memory of Mary Jeanetta Brown 

Surgery Admitting R.N.'s - Mesa 
Lutheran/Banner Mesa Medical 
Center 

In memory of Bernice Butler 

Sylvia & Fred Richman 

In memory of Lucile Gaetje 

Lisa & James Mastny & Alma Lou 
Bonham 

Kathleen Socolofsky 
Barbara & Stanton Young 

In memory of Roger Hagel 

Jannine Baker & Craig Locke 

In memory of Allen Arthur Hansen 

Kathie & Doran Cain 
Jo E. Noel 
Rhonda Vroman 

In memory of Hank & Paul Kingsland 

Christine & Gary Kingsland 

In memory of Florence Korn 
Healthpoint 

In memory of Lyn McKay 

US District Court-Clerk's Office Staff 

In memory of Barbara Ann Mcllwee 

Erin & Brian Boudreau 
Kimberly & Michael Maurer 
Sandra & Sherman Schubbe 
Sharon & Michael Zimmerman 

In memory of Millie Olshaskie 

The Swann Family 

In memory of Douglas J. Ploeser 

Christine Hendrix 

In memory of Audrey & Robert 
Praker 

Violette Berger 

In memory of Joyce Reitan 

Janet & Jack McAlister 
Lois Oates 

In memory of Raynell Debnam 
Schwarz 

Michelle & Steve Snyder 

In memory of Bill VanLoo 

Leslie R. Borgmeyer 

In memory of Sylvia Vizcaya & 

Ansel Vizcaya 
Martha C. Vizcaya 

DINNER ON THE DESERT 
2007 

Including Special Gifts, Contributions, 
Underwriting & Table Hosts: 

Susan & Bryan Albue 

Antonia Allegra, Food & Wine Author 

Arid Zone Trees 

Arizona Biltmore Resort & Spa 

Arizona Cactus Sales 

Arizona Riches 

Arizona Wholesale Growers, Inc. 
Christine & John Augustine 
Avenue Communities/PurVine, LLC 
Bach's Cactus Nursery 
Baker Nursery 
Bank of Arizona, N.A. 

Baobab Pottery Company, Mike Cone 
Barbarosa Cactus, Jamie & Jay 
Mathews 
Barrio Cafe' 

Bashas' 

Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Jean M. Besich 


Connie & Jim Binns 
Black Mountain Nursery 
Blue Cross Blue Shield of Arizona 
Gladys Boals 

Board of Trustees, Desert Botanical 
Garden 

Gena & Harry Bonsall 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Botanicals in Clay, Sandy Siegel 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Mary-Beth Buesgen 
Bob Bulla 
Jim Burns 

Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 
Cable One, Inc. 

Camelback Inn/A JW Marirott 
Resort & Spa 
Susan & Claude Case 
Virginia G. Cave 
Cesar Mazier Landscaping & 
Consulting Inc. 

CFG Business Solutions, LLC 
Chase 

Chavez Custom Iron and 
Landscape Designs 
Michele & Frank Christensen 
Libby & Joel Cohen 
Conroy Wholesale Florists 
Janet & John Cotton 
Creative Plants 
Jennie Cure' 

D & D Tile/mosaicguys.com 
Delstar Group, Pam Del Duca 
Desert Aura Cactus Nursery 
Desert Steel - Richard Turner/Eric 
Carroll 

Desert Tree Farm 

Desert Way/Shady Way Gardens 

Do Me A Favor 

Jo Ellen & Philip Doornbos 

Dorrance Family Foundation 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 

Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 

Durant's 

Dolores Eidenier 

Kate & LeRoy El lis on 

Fabulous Food 

Bonnie & William Fahy 

Fennemore Craig 

Barbara & Terry Fenzl 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 

Fine Art Framing/Richard Laugham 

Dorothy Flood 

Foliage Factory 

James C. Gamble 

GoDaddy.com 

Greenberg Traurig, LLP 

Pam & Glen Hait 

Hazel Hare 

haus 

Henry and Horne, PL.C. 

Jeanne & Gary Herberger 
Dyana Hesson, Bonner David 
Galleries 

Holler & Saunders, Ltd., Inc. 

Hotel Valley Ho 
Edith & Bill Huizingh 
Carrie & Jon Hulburd 
Elaine & Howard Hultgren 
Martha & Ray Hunter 
Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort 
and Spa at Gainey Ranch 
Indus Design Imports 
Jalapeno Inferno Bistro Mexicano 
Barbara H. Johnson 
Randy & Ken Kendrick 
Faye & Jim Kitchel 
Betty Kitchell 
Koco Paige Fine Jewelry 
Kornegay Design 
Kutak Rock, LLP 
La Fontanella 
Jan & Tom Lewis 
Melodie & John Lewis 
Lithic Vision Studio/Steve Holmes 
Dyana Madaras-Madaras Gallery 
Marlin Ranching Company 
Kirti Mathura 
Mazatzal Tree Farm 
Lorrie & Thom Meaker/ 

MP Printing & Graphics 


EdMell 

Betty & Denny Mitchem 
Wanda & James Monaghan 
Meredeth & Jim Moss 
Kathy & Chuck Munson 
Native Seed/SEARCH 
Susan Noack 

Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 
On the Veranda 
Pacific Palms Nursery 
Paddock Pools, Patio & Spa 
Rose & Harry Papp 
Paradise Distributing 
Pearson & Company/Craig 
Pearson 

Pat & Earl Petznick 
Phoenix City Grille 
Phoenix Precast Products 
Phoenix Greenhouses, Inc. 

Plants of the Southwest 
Peter Plessinger 
Linda & Bill Pope/SunChase 
Holdings, Inc. 

Mary Dell Pritzlaff 
Prudential Financial 
Joseph Raimondo 
Rainbow Valley Nursery, Inc. 
Rancho de los Caballeros 
Realty Executives/Robyn Lee & 
Rich Rector 

Reed Brothers Furniture 
Royal Palms Resort and Spa 
Roy's Hawaiian Fusion 
Ryley, Carlock and Applewhite P.A. 
Jennifer & Charles Sands 
Jeannie & Fabrizio Saraceni 
Lois & Stephen Savage 
SBI Logistics, Inc. 

Kim & Scott Schaefer 
Willa & Barry Schneider 
Salt River Project 
Carol & Randy Schilling 
Sallye Schumacher 
Schmidt Westergard & Company, 
PLLC 

Kenneth J. Schutz 
Scottsdale Private Bank 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 
Silhouettes of the Desert 
Snell & Wilmer 
Southern Wine & Spirits 
Southwest Gardner 
Martha & Donald Squire 
C. Steele/Aravaipa Farms 
Sue Steiner & Dan Connor 
Maureen & Dolf Strom 
Jim Sudal 
Nancy Swanson 
T. A. Caid Industries, Inc. 

Shoshana & Bob Tancer 

The Arizona Republic 

The Cottage Garden 

The Fairmount Scottsdale Princess 

The French Bee /Michael Hansen 

The Native Seed Company 

The Phoenician 

The Westin Kierland Resort & Spa 
Jennifer Theobald 
Tierra Madre Landscape 
Services, Inc. 

Tiffany & Co. 

Treillage/Patsy Roebuck 
TriWest Healthcare Alliance 
Alleene & Robert Turpin 
U S Airways 
V & P Nurseries 
Carolyn & Ted Warner 
Cindy Watts 

Connie & Craig Weatherup 

Jon Weeks 

Wells Fargo Bank 

White House Interiors & Flowers 

Whitfill's Nurseries 

Linda Whitney 

Liisa&Bill Wilder 

Wiseman & Gale Interiors 

William Lesch Photography 

Bill Woods 

Barbara & Charles Young 
Sheila & Michael Zuieback 


DBG ANNUAL APPEAL 

UNRESTRICTED 

DONATIONS 

Jean & Harold Bachman 
Joan & Glenn Bennett 
Martha Brodersen 
Connie & David Burnett 
Amy S. Clague 
Stephanie & Stephen Cohen 
Bonnie & Glenn Compton 
Debbie & Gary Cook 
Mary Cummins & Curt Smith 
Diane Cusack 

Kathleen & Martin Dempsey & 

Kyle Arena 

Adelyn Dougherty-Leander & 
Robert Leander 
Justine Doyle 
June & Henry Dykstra 
Cheryl Eckert 
Gail Rae & Charles Ehrler 
Gail Fadenrecht & Walter Flom 
Cynthia Foss 
Helen Frantz 
Millie & Milton Frantz 
Kathleen Deegan Franz & 

Jay Franz 
Daphne Frazier 
Tom Fridena 
Martha Hayes 

Melanie Herring & Mary Strang 

Sylvia & Ben Holt 

Marcia, Keegan & Bill Kalkman 

Liz & Grant Ketterman 

Janet & Thomas Lathrop 

Connie & George Leon 

Carol Lockhart & Woody Wilson 

Elizabeth Maguire 

Barbara & Irl Marshall 

Judi & Alan Max 

Marcia & Thomas McLaughlin 

Karen Nackard 

Kim Ong 

Patricia & Thomas Payne 
Maxine & Michael Radtke 
Nora & David Rosenberg 
Elinor Ann Schottstaedt & 

Edward Royal 
Caroline Schroeder & Eric 
Johnson 
Lois R. Seigal 
Janice & Speed Shea 
Jean Smith 
Harvey Stegemoeller 
Teresa Stone & Rachel Carter 
Bruce Sweeney 
William Torrey 
Cindy & Jack Viola 
Louise Young 

IN-KIND GIFTS 

James Astholz 

John Callender 

Gloria Curran 

Sue Denning 

Mark Detente 

Irvin Fisch 

Carolyn Hills 

Sandra Laude 

Lewkowitz Law Office PLC 

Kirti Mathura 

Lynna Naugle 

PS. Studios 

Peter Plesinger 

Raul Puente-Martinez 

Mark Rheinlander 

Andrew Salywon 

Michael Sayre 

Lois Schneberger 

Shady Way Gardens 

Favour Slater 

Ryan Tafro 

Mr. & Mrs. William Thornton 

We attempt to ensure the accuracy of 
our donor's names. If you note an error 
or omission, please contact Fran 
Linowski at 480-481-8144. 
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THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC presents 

las noches de las luminarias 



30 YEARS AT THE GARDEN 


Join us as we celebrate the 30th anniversary 
of Las Noches de las Luminariasl Experience 
the Garden in a new light as we introduce 
unique and exciting entertainment, undiscovered 
trails and intimate destinations that evoke the 
spirit and warmth of the holiday season. 

An invitation outlining all the details of Luminaria 
2007 will be sent to Garden members in early 
September. Ticket sales begin September 17. 


Dates: 

November 23, 24, 25 General Public 

November 29,30, December 1,2 Garden Members 

and their Guests 

December 6, 7, 8, 9 General Public 

December 13,14,15,16 General Public 
December 20, 21, 22, 23 General Public 

Hours: 5:30-9:30 p.m. 

Ticket Prices: 

Members: Adults $20, Children $10 (3-12) 

Children 2 years and younger are admitted free 

Non-Members: Adults $25, Children $12.50 (3-12) 
Children 2 years and younger are admitted free. 


To Purchase Tickets starting September 17: 

• Visit the Admission’s Box Office 
(8 a.m.-8 p.m. daily) 

• Order online at www.dbg.org 
(a service charge will apply) 

• Call 480481-8188 (8 a.m.4 p.m., Monday-Friday) 

For 25 or more tickets call 480-481-8104. 
Group discount will apply. 

Check out our Web site at www.dbg.org for 
additional event information. 

Sponsored in part by Phoenix Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, US Airways and Channel 3, Arizona’s Family 
The Official Forecasters of the Desert Botanical Garden 

Entertainment sponsored by SRP Earthwise Energy 
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The mission of the Desert Botanical Garden: 

The Garden's commitment to the community is to advance 
excellence in education, research, exhibition, and 
conservation of desert plants of the world with emphasis 
on the Southwestern United States. We will ensure that 
the Garden is always a compelling attraction that 
brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 
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Board of Trustees 

2007-2008 

Officers 

President 

Oonagh Boppart 
Vice President 
Michael Sillyman 
Vice President 
Bruce Macdonough 
Secretary 
Rebecca Ailes-Fine 
Treasurer 
Scott I Schaefer 

Trustees 

Kaathryn (Kate) Baker 
Bryant Barber 
David Barnett 
Tom Bekey 
Bob Bulla 

Lee Baumann Cohn 
Barton Faber 
Amy E. Flood 
George Leonard 
Janet R. Lewis 
Melodie Lewis 
William B. Long 
Peg Madden 
Sue Melton 
Meredeth Moss 
Kathy Munson 
Donald R. Ottosen 
Rosellen Papp 
Thomas C. Schleifer, Ph.D. 
John Sullivan 
Nancy Swanson 
Bob Tancer 
Bruce Weber 
David Young, Ph.D. 

Ann Younger 

Trustees Emeriti 
H. Clifton Douglas 
William Huizingh, Ph.D. 

Kenneth J. Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh 
Executive Director 
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H oliday T raditions 



raditions, especially holiday traditions, provide 
the opportunity for family and friends to come 
together and celebrate. I know a family that waits 
until all the Thanksgiving dishes are cleared away, 
and then plays the classic Andy Williams Christmas 
album. In their house, it's not the holidays until 
Andy sings. 



The Garden has its own holiday tradition: Las 
Noches de las Luminarias. On a cold December 
night back in 1978, volunteers and staff worked 
to light the first 700 luminarias and welcome 
the first 600 guests. Who would have imagined 
that thirty years later the tradition would con¬ 
tinue, and we would light 7,000 luminaria bags 
on nineteen nights and welcome nearly 40,000 
guests? In this issue of Sonoran Quarterly, we 
weave together some of Luminaria's past and 
share some fond Lumi memories. 

To celebrate thirty years of Luminaria, the 
Garden is taking a bit of the past, some of the 
present, and looking to the future. To achieve 
this, we are bringing back traditional Luminaria 
performers James Linton, Wolf's Robe, and of 
course, handbell choirs. We have brought in 
Music in the Garden favorites The Swingtips 
and Cascabel, and welcome for the first time 
Arizona crooner Monte Procopio, jazz artist 
Khani Cole, and medieval renaissance performers 
Bartholomew Faire. 

We are also excited about lighting The Harriet 
K. Maxwell Desert Wildflower Trail for the first 
time, as well as Childhood Dreams, the willow 
sapling sculpture installed last spring by artist 
Patrick Dougherty. So, if you've never been to 
Las Noches de las Luminarias, or have not been 
in a while, this is the year to come out and 
celebrate with us. 

If you want to see what else we have planned for 
Lumi or to purchase tickets, visit our new updated 
web site at www.dbg.org. I hope to see you on 
the trail during Lumi ! 

Ken Schutz, 

The Dr. William Huizingh Executive Director 
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Contemporary walkway with framed and reflecting views; 
grounds of Six Harmonies Pagoda, Hangzhou, China. 
Photograph by Dr. Joe McAuliffe 
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Jhe flight to Shanghai was very ' \ \ 

long, with layovers in Lo's Angeles 
and Tokyo. On this first trip to China, 
my biggest concern was my limited ability 3^ 
to speak Chinese. I had taken a few months 
of classes in conversational Chinese before 
At* the trip, so during the long hours of travel, « 
_ Lreviewed lesson after lesson, cramming as 
much as I could. 


The plane touched down after dark—and there I was, 
in China! The energy I had poured into preparing 


Black Bamboo Forest at the Hangzhou Botanical Garden. 
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felt like it coalesced within me as we dis¬ 
embarked, countering the effects of the tiring 
trip. I approached the row of turnstiles at 
the customs and immigrations checkpoint 
for the People's Republic of China. As I 
presented my passport, I concentrated all 
that energy into voicing the best possible 
"Wan shang haol" (Good evening!) I could. 
The uniformed official, a young woman in 
her twenties, looked up, smiled and repeated 
the greeting in her native tongue. I was 
absolutely elated that I had at least passed 
the first 10-second test of what would be a 
32-day examination. 

The trip to China in spring 2007 had three 
main objectives. The first was to represent 
the Desert Botanical Garden at the 3rd Global 
Botanic Gardens Congress in Wuhan, China 
from April 15-20. The second was to visit 
other botanical gardens and institutions, 
seeking collaborative ties. The third was to 
travel throughout China in search of possible 
future collaborative research opportunities 
in various arid and semi-arid environments. 
The trip consisted of a big clockwise loop 
through the eastern half of China that started 
at Shanghai and ended in Beijing. 

I arrived in Shanghai four days before the 
congress convened in order to participate in 
a pre-congress tour of classic gardens in the 
nearby cities of Suzhou and Hangzhou. With 
an estimated 16 million people, Shanghai is 
China's largest city. Stretching for miles from 
the commercial center of the city with its 
skyscrapers, a continuing array of residen¬ 
tial high-rises and tall construction cranes 
dominated the skyline. The vast infrastructure 
required to support such a concentration of 
humanity was mind-boggling. 

Suzhou presented a welcome contrast. Marco 
Polo visited the city in 1276, often called the 
"Venice of the East," and commented on the 
city's beauty and the network of canals that 
once served as the principal transportation 
arteries. The old part of the city, surrounded 
by a large canal and laced with smaller ones, 
is a historic district where the town's older 
architecture and romantic flair is preserved. 
Within this historic district, we visited two 
classic gardens: the Humble Administrator's 
Garden and the Lingering Garden, both estab¬ 
lished approximately 500 years ago as part 
of the residential grounds of administrators 
who served the emperor. Both gardens 
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Framed and reflected views at the Memory Faded (Tliisi) 
Garden in Ibngli Water Tbwn, a historic town near Suzhou. 


After learning about these four 
principles of classic design, I 
began to recognize them wher¬ 
ever I looked in these classic 
gardens, and in many other places 
I visited throughout China. I 
also realized that these four 
principles have universal appeal 
and have been consciously used 
in designing parts of the Desert 
Botanical Garden. For example. 


have been designated as UNESCO World 
Heritage Sites by the United Nations. In 
addition to these two classic gardens, we 
also visited a third, called the Memory 
Faded Garden, located in the small nearby 
historic water town of Tongli. 

One of the tour guides, Zhuang Yu. was 
extremely knowledgeable about the history 
and design of these classic gardens because 
his father served on a local governmental 
board dedicated to their preservation. Zhuang 
Yu shared with us four principles of design 
that were (and still are) used in order to 


achieve an aesthetically pleasing arrange¬ 
ment of plants, buildings, and other features 
such as ponds, within garden landscapes. 
The first principle is called view blocking, 
consisting of artfully obscuring either a 
portion or all of a particular view until the 
person arrives at a place where such a 
view can be revealed most spectacularly. 
The second is view framing, wherein certain 
kinds of views are elegantly presented, 
framed by some means such as plants or 
structures. The third principle is view bor¬ 
rowing, in which a beautiful but distant 
feature or vista can appear as if it were 
actually part of a small garden 
through an artful arrangement of 
a viewing corridor. The final 
principle is view reflecting, where 
ponds and lagoons provide mirror 
images of strategically and art¬ 
fully placed features. 
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the reddish-colored buttes to the west of 
Galvin Parkway are not a part of Garden 
grounds, but borrowing them by presenta¬ 
tion of spectacular framed views provides 
particularly compelling scenes at certain 
places within the Garden grounds. The things 
I learned by touring the classic Chinese gardens 
increased my awareness and perception of subtle 
aesthetic features, and will enable me to con¬ 
tribute to future developments in the design 
and layout of the Desert Botanical Garden as 
we continue to "strive toward excellence." 

From Suzhou, our bus continued southward 
to Hangzhou, sometimes referred to as 
China's "Paradise City." Established 2,200 
years ago on the shore of West Lake (Xi Hu), 
the city is renowned for its historical sites 
and natural beauty. We visited two impressive 
historical sites, Six Harmonies (Liuhe Ta) 
Pagoda and Soul's Retreat (Lingyin) Temple, 
a large Buddhist temple complex. At these 
sites the striking vistas, which included 
structures and natural landscape elements, 
revealed a careful attention to the four design 


principles that I had learned about earlier. The 
many examples of view framing were exquis¬ 
ite and were an integral part of the design 
aesthetic. Particularly endearing was the 


distinctly Chinese architectural use of a 
circular doorway. I saw these circular door¬ 
ways throughout China; the approach to, and 


passage through, these doorways presented 
delightfully framed visual experiences. 

We also visited Hangzhou Botanical Garden, 
a large contemporary public garden established 
in the 1950s. Its grounds cover 
nearly a square mile and include 
diverse collections of plants in 
beautifully landscaped settings, 
as well as sizeable areas of 
natural woodland. I fondly 
remember spending time within 
the serene surroundings of the 
extensive Black Bamboo Forest: 
many different bamboo species 
grow well in Hangzhou's humid 
subtropical environment. 

The four-day pre-congress tour 
was a wonderful way to get 
acquainted with China—it pro¬ 
vided an excellent opportunity 
to learn much about Chinese 
culture, as well as the aesthetics 
of classical landscape design. 
From Hangzhou, the group flew 
to Wuhan, located about 400 
miles inland on the Yangtze 
River and the meeting place for 
the week-long 3rd Global Botanic 
Gardens Congress. Wuhan, 
China's fourth largest city with a 
population of six million, is the 
major center for science and higher education 
in central China. The congress was organized 
by Botanic Gardens Conservation International 
(BGCI), and hosted by the Chinese Academy 


of Sciences' Wuhan Botanical Garden. BGCI, 
founded in 1987, is an organization dedicat¬ 
ed to linking botanic gardens in a cooperative 
global network to conserve 
plants. Over 800 botanical 
institutions in over 120 
countries, including the 
Desert Botanical Garden, 
are members of this inter¬ 
national organization. The 
congress was indeed an 
international meeting with 
delegates from every cor¬ 
ner of the globe. I met 
botanists from Europe, 
Russia, Africa, South 
America, India, Madagascar, 
and, of course, China. 

The theme of the congress 
was: Building a Sustainable Future: the 
Role of Botanic Gardens. One of the keynote 
speakers on the first day was Dr. Peter 
Raven, Director of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, distinguished for his life-long 
contributions to botany, life sciences edu¬ 
cation, and conservation. Dr. Raven spoke 
about the tremendous resources, in terms 
of plant diversity and knowledge about 
plants, which are contained in the botanical 
gardens of the world. He stressed, however, 
that this wealth of information can do little 
to contribute to pressing conservation 
concerns unless it is made rapidly available. 
Dr. Raven stated that unless botanical 
institutions take full advantage of infor¬ 
mation technology for the dissemination of 
information about their collections, such 
collections will not be able to contribute 
significantly to global conservation efforts 
in a rapidly changing world. 

I delivered a presentation the following 
day (co-authored with Wendy Hodgson, the 
Garden's Director of the Herbarium) entitled 
Scientific Value of Herbarium Vouchers of 
Botanical Garden Living Collections. It high¬ 
lighted the Garden's Living Collection 
Voucher Program, in which specimens 
from our accessioned living collection are 
prepared and added to the permanent 
herbarium collection. Specifics about the 
implementation and management of the 
program were presented, especially regard¬ 
ing the central role played by volunteers. 
The presentation dovetailed nicely with 
Dr. Raven's earlier address, as one of the 



Six Harmonies Pagoda in Hagzhou. 



Traditional circular doorway, grounds of Six Harmonies Pagoda, Hangzhou. 
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goals of our voucher program is to make 
plant specimens and their information 
widely available by loans of materials to 
other herbaria and by electronic means 
through a site on the Web: Southwest 
Environmental Information Network (SEINet) 
[see Sonoran Quarterly, March 2007, p 4-7]. 

In retrospect, this was the best possible topic 
I could have discussed at this international 
conference; although our voucher program 
was implemented over a decade ago, dis¬ 
cussions with botanists from other gardens 
revealed that similar programs are rare. 
Besides highlighting one of our success stories, 
it demonstrated how a voucher program 
such as ours contributes significantly to 
modern conservation efforts through the 
dissemination of information about plants. 

From Wuhan, I traveled 600 miles westward 
by plane to Chengdu, Sichuan Province, for 
a reunion and ecological expedition with a 
dear friend and fellow ecologist, Dr. Zeng 
Zongyong, a professor at Sichuan University. 
Zeng Zongyong obtained his doctoral degree 
from Beijing University in the early 1980s, 
and was a post-doctoral student at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson from 1985- 
1986, while I was teaching there. During the 


two years that we shared a university 
office, I had the opportunity to show him 
many of the natural wonders of the Sonoran 
Desert region. Upon his return to China 
21 years ago, he insisted that I some day 
visit him in China so that he could show 



Zeng Zongyong and Joe McAuliffe in Sichuan, China. 


me the ecological grandeur of his home 
province, Sichuan. 

As part of my visit, Zeng Zongyong invit¬ 
ed me to make a presentation at Sichuan 
University about my ecological research in 
the Sonoran Desert. I agreed to talk about 
how past major and minor climate changes 
have affected environments and vegetation 
in some of the hottest, driest parts of the 
Sonoran Desert [see Sonoran Quarterly, 
September, 2006, p 7-8]. He assured me that 
I could make the presentation in English. 


Nevertheless, I wanted to make an effort 
to communicate to the audience in Chinese 
so that the information would be presented 
effectively, and also as a gesture of respect 
and consideration. Although I had insuffi¬ 
cient training to enable me to speak for an 


hour in Chinese, I had found a way to make 
such a gesture: calligraphy. I have practiced 
Chinese calligraphy as an art form for nine 
years. Using this experience, I included 
written Chinese captions for most of the 
slides used in the presentation. I wrote the 
captions by hand in Chinese characters (a 
total of over 700 characters) with traditional 
Chinese brush and black ink on rice paper. 
I then computer-scanned the captions and 
inserted them on the slides used in the 
PowerPoint presentation. I know this effort 
was appreciated. 

The next day Zeng Zongyong took me to 
a famous site on the Min River west of 
the city, where the river's flow is split and 
diverted in order to prevent devastating 
annual floods and provide irrigation waters 
for the fertile Chengdu plain. This project, 
called the Du Jiang Yan Irrigation Project, 
was originally conceived by a legendary 
leader named Li Bing, and constructed over 
2,000 years ago. The project consists of an 
ingenious means of splitting the river's flow 
during high water without use of a dam, 
thereby preserving the continuity of the 
natural watercourse. This hydraulic engi¬ 
neering project has been used, maintained, 
and improved for over two millennia; in the 
year 2000 it was designated as a UNESCO 
World Heritage site. Phoenix, Arizona, is a 
sister city of Chengdu. I was fascinated by 
this site because, like Chengdu, people 
occupying the Phoenix basin, from the 
Hohokam 2,000 years ago to the present, 
have depended on diversions of flows of 
the Salt River for irrigation, and in modern 
times, for flood control through the Salt 
River Project. 

From Chengdu, Zeng Zongyong and two 
of his advanced graduate students, Deng 
Xiaozhong and Zeng Tao, took me on a 
four-day ecological expedition to the west¬ 
ern part of Sichuan Province. The trip took 
us through an amazing array of environments 
including subtropical broadleaf evergreen 
forests, temperate coniferous forests, and 
high windswept plateaus sparsely covered 
by low shrubs and grasses. 

As a desert ecologist, I found one of the 
most interesting environments we visited 
to be the deep gorge of the Dadu River, 
where Indian fig prickly pear ( Opuntia 
ficus-indica), an introduced and naturalized 
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Opuntia ficus-indica found widely on semi-arid slopes of the Dadu 
River Valley, Sichuan Province. 


species in China, thrives in a subtropical 
semi-arid environment and is the dominant 
plant found in some locations. This area is 
semi-arid because the deep valley is in a 
rain shadow, with most moisture in the 
atmosphere falling as precipitation in the 
surrounding mountainous areas. I also 
observed, in addition to the opuntias, large 
areas covered by a perennial bunch grass 
called tanglehead ( Heteropogon contortus), a 
species that is native on all continents in 
subtropical and tropical semi-arid environ¬ 
ments. This grass is also common in many 
areas in southeastern Arizona—we have 
plantings of it in our Desert Grassland 
exhibit along the Plants and People of the 
Sonoran Desert Trail. Despite being halfway 
around the globe, I felt I was in a very 
familiar environment in the presence of 
these species on the dry slopes above the 
Dadu River. 


early 1990s on the long-lasting envi¬ 
ronmental impacts of agriculture 
in a similar semi-arid environment 
of south-central Mexico [see Sonoran 
Quarterly, December 2001 , p. 4-7]. 
That study showed that the agri¬ 
cultural use of some slopes was 
unsustainable, and that soil erosion 
in such settings has long-lasting 
deleterious environmental conse¬ 
quences. As Zeng Zongyong and 
I discussed these concepts, an 
idea for a similar research project 
evolved, involving Chinese students 
working in the Dadu River valley. 

Another student of Zeng Zongyong, 
named Wu Xu, traveled with me 
on the last portion of my journey 
through northern China, with the 
final destination of Beijing. Wu Xu 
was born and raised in southern 
China, and had never seen the 
desert regions of north China nor 
visited his national capital. From 
Chengdu, we flew north to the city of 
Lanzhou, located on the banks of the 
mighty Yellow River. From Lanzhou, we 
traveled further north and west by bus 
for six hours to the towns of WuWei and 
Minqin in the southernmost parts of the 
Gobi Desert. We visited the Minqin Desert 
Botanical Garden, an institution that 
spearheaded studies and efforts to halt 
the expansion of desertified regions in 
northern China. There is a considerable 


During my final four days in Beijing, my 
principal goal was to visit the Beijing 
Botanical Garden and make contact with 
personnel at that institution. That impressive 
contemporary public garden, established in 
1955 and located at the foot of the Fragrant 


amount of applied research being conducted 
in China about the causes of desertification 
in this area, where former agricultural areas 
have been lost due to wind erosion and the 
movement of wind-blown sand dunes. We 
took a three km hike across some of these 
desertified landscapes, examining the native 
vegetation and various measures used to 
control wind erosion of the sandy soils. We 
had an excellent overview of this landscape 
after we climbed the steps to the top of a 
50m-tall (164 ft.) observation tower operat¬ 
ed by the Minqin National Studies Station 
for Desert Steppe Ecosystems. 

After returning to Lanzhou, we continued 
east by plane to the city of Hohhot, the 
provincial capital of Inner Mongolia. Our 
flight took us over wide expanses of the 
barren, active sand dunes of the Gobi Desert. 
On my next visit, I hope to have a chance 
to travel on the ground through that desert 
area for a closer look. From Hohhot, we hired 
a driver and car for a trip into another portion 
of the southern margin of the Gobi Desert 
to examine the natural vegetation of shrub- 
lands and grasslands, as well as agricultural 
areas in the colder northern part of China, 
where the major crops are wheat and potatoes. 


The Dadu River valley also presented some 
intriguing research questions regarding 
long-lasting human impact on these environ¬ 
ments. Throughout the valley, we observed 
hillslopes that showed evidence of having 
been terraced for farming long ago, but then 
abandoned, perhaps many centuries ago. 
These terraces had long since been colonized 
by wild vegetation; they reminded me of 
ecological research I had conducted in the 


Sichuan University biology student, Wu Xu, and straw lattice embedded in sand to stop wind erosion near Minqin. 
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Erosion control measures on drifting sands in foreground with 50 m-tall observation tower in background, 
nearMinqin, Gansu Province. 


Hills on the northwest side of Beijing, has 
grounds of approximately 1.5 square miles. 
It contains landscaped plantings of many 
kinds, beautiful ponds, streams, and water¬ 
falls, as well as large areas of natural broadleaf 
and coniferous forests. If you travel to Beijing, 
this is a place you must visit, but plan to 
spend a minimum of three days in order 
to see as much of it as you can. 

On my first full day there, I succeeded in 
making contact with several staff members 
including Zhang Zuoshuang, Director, 
Zhao Shiwei, Vice Director, Cheng Yajing, 
Curator of Succulent Plants, and Ying Zhu, 
head of the Education Department. Cheng 
Yajing gave me a personal tour of the 
impressive glass conservatory constructed 
in 1999. It provides 6,500 square meters 
(76,466 square feet) of indoor climate-con¬ 
trolled space for plants from tropical and 
subtropical areas of the world, including 
the Sonoran Desert. 

The Director, Vice Director, and Curator 
invited me to dinner at the fine restaurant 
owned and operated by the Garden. When 
the Vice Director learned that this was my 
first visit to China, he asked if I had yet 
seen the Great Wall, and if not, he would 
arrange the visit for me. It was a generous 


offer: I could not refuse, despite the desire 
I had to relax in the tranquility of the garden 
grounds for the limited time remaining. 

One of the reasons I absolutely 
could not refuse was because 
of Mao Zedong's poem written 
in 1935 exhorting his army 
during the Long March to con¬ 
tinue northward. A line in the 
poem reads "If we do not reach 
the Great Wall, we are not true 
men." This poetic verse is widely 
revered in China and to many 
Chinese a trip to the Great Wall 
with these words of Mao Zedong 
in mind constitutes an important 
pilgrimage. Knowing this quote, 

I accepted the offer and enjoyed 
the next day's trip to the Great 
Wall at Badaling, west of Beijing, 
accompanied by Chen Yajing and 
our driver, Song Xiaocong. 

The thirty-two days in China 
passed all too quickly. The objec¬ 
tives of the trip were more than 
met and the many learning ex¬ 
periences and contacts I made 
will contribute to the success of 
future international exchanges 


with botanical and ecological institutions 
in China. This trip is only one of many 
professional trips made by staff of the 
Desert Botanical Garden to other coun¬ 
tries to carry out our mission dedicated to 
"education, research, exhibition, and con¬ 
servation of desert plants of the world." 
Within the past decade. Garden staff have 
traveled to desert regions and worked 
with botanists on four continents, including 
South America, South Africa, Australia, 
and with this trip, Asia. The Desert 
Botanical Garden, through the ongoing 
Tending the Garden Endowment Campaign 
is currently raising funds to support the 
International Desert Research Fellowship, 
which will enable extended collaboration 
among Garden researchers and scientists 
from other countries on various research 
projects in our own deserts as well as 
those in countries around the world. The 
Desert Botanical Garden already is world- 
renowned, but this fellowship program 
will significantly increase our standing 
as an international leader in the study of 
arid regions and by doing so, contributes 
substantially to pressing concerns for 
conservation in these regions. 



Calbgrapher writing characters for “friendship” in my little travel 
notebook at a Tkoist temple in Wuwei, Gansu Province. 
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Remembering Luminaria's Past 


Article written and compiled by Andrea Denning, Marcia Flynn, and Jane Schlafly. 
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Countless people have tirelessly given 
their energy and enthusiasm over the past 
thirty years to Las Noches de las Luminarias, 
which long ago emerged from its humble 
beginnings to become a full-fledged holiday 
tradition. The components are simple: a 
brown paper bag, a shovelful of sand, a 
candle. The results are festive. Warm glow¬ 
ing lights along the coping of a flat roof, 
lining patio walls, or edging the path to 
the front door create a holiday welcome. 
The Desert Botanical Garden adopted this 
Southwest tradition thirty years ago to 
delight Garden members and their guests. 
Few members today, however, realize how 
much Luminaria has changed and grown 
since its inception in 1978. Here's how it 
all began. 

Former Executive Director Rodney Engard 
(1978-1979), Garden staff members, and 
volunteers wanted to create a holiday event 
that would reflect the Southwest culture 
and complement the uniqueness of the 


Garden. The event was also designated as a 
fundraiser to assist the Garden's cash flow 
during the summer months. Preparations 
began in June 1978 for the first-ever Luminaria 
as volunteers and staff got to work on the 
new idea, putting in hundreds of hours of 
bag-folding, cooking, baking, and craft-mak¬ 
ing. One warm summer evening in 
August, fifty luminarias were assembled 
around Webster Auditorium for a staged 
promotional photo. That photo, taken by 
photographer Bill Cramer, would help pro¬ 
mote the event in the upcoming members' 
newsletter, Saguaroland Bulletin. 

In an interview with Sonoran Quarterly, 
Wendy Hodgson, Herbarium curator at that 
time and now Director of the Herbarium, 
discussed the origins of Las Noches de las 
Luminarias, "I remember thinking that we 
wanted to give this as a gift to the commu¬ 
nity. We knew early on that Luminaria had 
tremendous potential." On December 19,1978, 
the word went out: The Desert Botanical 


Garden had created a festive one-night holiday 
event for members and the surrounding 
community. Seven hundred luminarias 
illuminated the path from the former gift 
shop to Archer House. Hodgson recalls, 
"We waited until the last minute to put 
them [luminarias] out on the trails, because 
of the threat of rain. We just didn't want to 
cancel it." More than 600 people came to 
admire the soft lights, and Hodgson recalls 
seeing the long line of cars coming in and 
wondering how they would accommodate 
everyone. "We didn't have ticket-holders 
park at the Stadium [Phoenix Municipal 
Stadium Parking] until later years." Garden 
volunteers treated guests to cookies, hot 
cocoa (later replaced with cider) and a stroll 
through the Garden. The mood among 
Luminaria organizers those first years was 
of optimism tinged with pure exhaustion. 
Jean Besich, former volunteer President 
and Luminaria chair, tells Sonoran Quarterly: 
"We were lucky to get people to help. We 
hit up all our friends and neighbors to come 



Luminaria Chair, Jean Besich (1), with Kathleen 
Socolofsky (r), former Director of Education, 1989. 


las noches de las luminarias 



30 YEARS AT THE GARDEN 
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help. Those were long days for us." Over 
500 volunteers each year lit bags, baked 
cookies, greeted guests, and did what need¬ 
ed to be done to make the event special. 

In the years that followed, entertainment was 
added, more trails in the Garden were lit and 
Sammy Saguaro, the Garden mascot, was intro¬ 
duced. Pat Ebbert, former Luminaria chair, 
recorded in a 1997 history of Luminaria, "Twenty 
years ago our climate was much colder. With 
fewer luminarias and tree lights, no heaters 
and no tent, three layers of clothing were 
appropriate. After twenty years and with all 
the extras we are now down to one layer." 
According to historical highlights by Ebbert, 
meals were introduced in 1987. Garden visitors 
were treated to a hearty cowboy meal of baked 
beans, barbeque, cookies, and cider. Jean 
Besich recalls, "We used to serve the members 
in a big tent out in the parking lot. I remem¬ 
ber one year we had electrical problems 
and the breakers kept popping. It was 
difficult to keep food warm." 


The initial event proved to be so popular 
that a second night was added in 1979. For 



Luminaria Chair Pat Ebbert, 1987. 


that same reason, more nights were added to 
future Las Noches de las Luminarias. Starting 
in 2003, Luminaria expanded to 12 nights, 
then 17 nights in 2004 and up to 22 nights 
in 2005. In 2006, the Garden determined 
that 19 nights provided the optimum balance 
for ticket demand and available Garden 
resources. 

In 1986, so many people turned out that it 
was decided to control the sale of tickets. 
Limited attendance helped preserve the beauty 
of the event and created a more intimate 
atmosphere. Sidney Allen, current Envoy 
Chair at the Garden and long-time horticul¬ 
ture aide, recalls, "In 1987 we started fold¬ 
ing bags in the summer whenever we had 
a spare minute. We were very particular 
about how they were folded and placed 
throughout the Garden. There were no golf 
carts to help us put the bags out on the trails. 
We used wheelbarrows to take them from 
the assembly line out to the trails." She also 
added that communication was the most 
challenging aspect of running the show. "We 
didn't have radios back then and it was par¬ 
ticularly difficult the year that bags were 
first placed on the Plants and People of the 
Sonoran Desert Trail. It wasn't easy to find 
out how things were going in the far-flung 
reaches of the Garden." Many of the volun¬ 


teers believe, like Sidney, that the greatest 
reward for the efforts put into producing 
Luminaria each year was the feeling of 
togetherness...the volunteers getting 
together with one goal in mind. 

Many people have wondered, over the years, 
just how the candles are actually lit. The 
answer used to be: "With a hand-held butane 
lighter and lots of bending over!" That all 
changed in 2006, however, with a Garden 
contest to design a better lighter. To everyone's 
delight, the Facilities Department came up with 



Volunteer, Judy Bates, using a hand-held 
butane lighter. 


1978 


1983 


1985 


Path from 

Gift Shop to 
Archer Elouse 
is lit with 700 
luminarias 

Plants and People 
of the 

Sonoran Desert Trail 
is lit 

Pinata 
whacking 
in Webster 
Auditorium 

Sammy Saguaro 
entertains children; 
Webster Auditorium 
gingerbread replica 
raffled off to lucky 
Garden member 

Scottsdale 

Community College 
choir fills the 
Garden with 
holiday tunes 

With the help of 

South Mountain 

Girl Scouts, 
volunteers make 700 
dozen (8,400) cookies 


1979 


1984 


1986 


L E G A C Y 
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Cookies being handed out by volunteers, 1993. 

a brilliantly simple award-winning design. A 
butane torch was attached to PVC piping, allow¬ 
ing for faster and easier lighting. Similarly, 
a turkey baster, some plastic tubing, and a 
wooden stick comprise the candle snuffer. 
"We always had to work a ton of overtime," 
says Chris McCabe, Acting Director of Facilities. 
"The new lighters made it possible for fewer 
people to light Lumi bags even faster, while 
eliminating the need to bend over so much. 
Now, even with 19 nights, it's less work for us." 

Other advances in Luminaria history include 
the introduction of 1,200 faux bags on the 
Plants and People of the Sonoran Desert Trail. 
This decision was made for the safety of 
plants along this trail during years of 
severe drought. Chris McCabe, affirmed, 
"The [faux] bags glow nicely and they hold 
up in the wind and rain better than the 
paper bags, and they are more fire resistant. 
Only the candle needs replacing if there is 
rain." This technology has revolutionized 
how the Garden prepares for Luminaria. 

The 30th Anniversary of this fabulous event 
has excited not only members and guests, 
but also the staff. Marcia Flynn, Director of 
Visitor Services, announced the evolution of 
Las Noches de las Luminarias into Lumi at a 
September general staff meeting. "Thirty 
years is an amazing feat. We want it [Luminaria] 


to be around for another thirty years. 

For this year's celebration we really 
want to put a spark into this event." 

We have seen amazing changes in the Valley 
and throughout the Garden in the past 
thirty years. Sonoran Quarterly would like 
to express its heartfelt gratitude to all staff, 
volunteers, and visitors for making this 
beloved holiday tradition possible. 

Dirty Jobs 

In earlier days, unlimited attendance 
often meant unlimited mayhem. For 
instance, guests were asked to park down 
the street at Municipal Stadium parking 
lot for busing up to the Garden. Twenty- 
nine buses shuttled visitors to the Garden. 
Dawn Goldman laughs as she recalls 
working at the parking lot, "We had to 
get permission from SRP to use that lot, 
but we promised to clean it up each 
night. It was the worst job! I picked up 
wine bottles, trash... sometimes unmen¬ 
tionables. In 2000,1 was there when the 
port-o-potties caught on fire, probably 



Faux bags glow brilliantly along the trail. 


from a cigarette." Goldman adds, "I did 
not have to clean that up, thank goodness." 



Vivyan Connolly—shuttle bus host. 


Scott McMahon, Curator of Cacti, tells of 
his first year volunteering on the shuttle 
buses. "I was supposed to sit backwards 
as I told people about Luminaria. People 
would be tired from standing in line. 

After about an hour I'd be sick from the 
bus fumes, and from riding backwards." 
Other staff members recall singing carols 
to keep people in the spirit before they 
arrived at the event. "Sammy Saguaro 
was a good addition. He'd throw candy 
to the kids to keep them entertained," 
McMahon says. 

It was Chris McCabe, who set up and tore 
down the Stadium parking lot each night in 
2000. "I'd be out there every night setting 
up, working Luminaria, and then coming 
back to take it all down again. The lights. 
The generator. All of it. The lines were set 
up using orange cones, caution tape, and 
twinkle lights." 


1987 


1989 


1996 


2000 

Three days 
were scheduled 
for sand-filling 
parties 

Pre-sale 
tickets 
sell out 
in one week 

Over $35,000 
raised 
for signage 

Lumi extends 
to 3 nights— 
$40,000 raised for 
drip irrigation 

$110,000 
raised for 
rabbit security 
fence 

Fourth night added. 
Visitors can purchase 
make-your-own 
luminaria kit 

Back to three 
nights— 
Volunteers in 
the Garden 
rejoice! 


1988 


1990 


1998 
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Sammy Saguaro and a holiday family at Luminaria. 


Wendy Hodgson says her most memorable 
Lumi was the night she spent on the roof 
of the Herbarium to make sure bags didn't 
catch on fire, as ordered by the fire marshal. 

Sylvia Yoder, volunteer and 21-year 
Luminaria veteran, tells Sonoran Quarterly 
about her memories of being a path guide. 
"Before the paths were paved, I'd shine a 
flashlight on the ground so people wouln't 
trip on the cracks." 

Garden Trustee Nancy Swanson wrote, 
in a 2004 Sonoran Quarterly, of her first 
Luminaria experience in 1981, "There were 
no bell ringers in Webster Auditorium. 
Instead, colorful paper pinatas hung from 
the big log ceiling vigas. My volunteer job 
for the night was to make cocoa on a gas 
stove in a small room off Webster Auditorium. 
Dads carried young children on their shoul¬ 
ders. Everyone was friendly and grateful. 

I loved the scene and volunteered to do 
cocoa again the following evening. The next 
morning The Arizona Republic ran a story 
about it, and a photo. The evening turned 
out to be balmy and beautiful. Crowds of 
people came—and then more crowds. 
There was no way two saucepans on gas 
burners could keep up with the demand! 
We sent out for more instant cocoa mix. 


We used hot water straight from the tap. 
We floated marshmallows to mask scanty 
servings. We laughed until we cried and 
everyone got at least a sip of hot cocoa." 

Music at Luminaria 

After the first cold quiet year of Luminaria, 
music was added to match the welcoming 
glow of 1,000 luminarias. Henry Escalante's 
mariachi trio was the first musical group 
to greet Luminaria visitors. More and more 
music was added to entertain and delight 
visitors. In 1998 Jesse Kalu and Tony Norris 
were introduced as part of the event's 
entertainment. That same year, Cesar 
Mazier, then Director of Horticulture, 
serenaded visitors on Members' night. 
Past musical entertainment has included 
Celtic harpists, girls' and boys' choirs, 
college choirs, exciting jazz ensembles. 
Dixieland bands, classic barbershop 
quartets and, of course, mariachis. 

Entertaining at the Garden is often one of 
the highlights of our beloved musicians' 
season. In 2003, Pete Pancrazi was excited 


to be playing three of the twelve Luminaria 
nights. Pete told Sonoran Quarterly how he fell 
in love with the intimate concert feeling of 
playing at Ullman Terrace. Pete has since been 
a part of our Jazz in the Garden Concert series. 

Alan Aimes and Marianne Kramer-Aims, 
who make up Lyra, have been one of the 
longest-standing musical artists for Luminaria. 
Playing for 13 years, this group has been a 
beloved tradition of the event. While you will 
not find them gracing Luminaria this year, Lyra 
will be returning as a featured group for our 
Winter Music in the Garden Concert series. 

The Desert Botanical 
Garden wants to make 
each year special for its 
visitors. To celebrate 30 
years of Luminaria, the 
Garden has incorporated 
musical performers from 
Luminaria past, present, 
and future for this year's 
magical and spectacular 
event. Make this year the 
start of a new holiday 
tradition at Las Noches de 
las Luminarias. ^ 


Musical entertainment on Ullman Terrace. 
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A Big Thank You to 

Past Volunteer Luminaria Chairs 

and Co-chairs 

1985 - Carrol DePew 

1986 - Su Douglas 

1987 - Pat Ebbert & Lu Gaetje 

1988 - Pat Ebbert, Jean Besich, Candice 

Moratti, Joyce Sweeney 

1989 - Jean Besich, Jan Trenter, 

Becky Whitney 

1990 - Jean Besich & Jan Trenter 

1991 - Carolyn Johnson 

1992 - Carolyn Johnson 

1993 - Pam McCarrol & Donna 

Johnson 

1994 - Donna Johnson & Cynthia 

Gooding 

1995 - Donna Long, Donna Johnson, 

Ruth DuVal 

1996 - Susan Kuhlman, Susan Ahearn, 

Judy Curtis 

1997 - Carla Lingerfelt, Ann Thayer, 

Don Brickley 

1998 - Ann Thayer, Carla Lingerfelt, 

Don Brickley 

1999 - Ann Thayer, Gail Bohling, 

Barbara Carlson, Jan Harelson, 
Jan Olafsson 

2000 - Maree Stone 

2001 - Maree Stone & Susan Ahearn 

2002 - Mary Kennedy, Barbara Long, 

Barbara Lieberson, Richard 
Krecker 


And Thank You to Garden Staff 
Luminaria Chairs 


Kayla Kolar 
Marcia Flynn 
Carla Foster 
Elaine McGinn 


Paty Wilson 
Jill Thomas 
MaryLynn Mack 
Katy Landry 


(.Luminaria Chairs in bold) 


Holiday Tribute Gifts 

The Desert Botanical Garden proudly 
recognizes the following individuals 
and loved ones who have made special 
holiday Las Noches de las Luminarias 
Tribute Gifts in memory of, in honor of, 
or in celebration of a special person 
or occasion. 

In honor of American Veterans 
Dr. & Mrs. Bradley Buckhout 
In honor of Our Freedom 
Dr. & Mrs. Bradley Buckhout 
In honor of Richard C. Allen 
In honor of Joy Bell 
LoAnn & Edwin S. Bell 
In honor of Jean M. Besich 
Ralph Lingerfelt 

In honor of the Robert Radian Family 
Patricia Padian 

In honor of Joyce Thomas (17 yrs. 
cancer free) & 

James F. Thomas (2 yrs. cancer free) 
Love, Laugh, Live 
Dr. & Mrs. Bradley Buckhout 

In remembrance of those who touched 
our hearts 

Dr. & Mrs. Bradley Buckhout 
In memory of Edwin S. (Eddie) Bell III 
LoAnn & Edwin S. Bell 


TW Viy.jrH+rt - * O-nn- ' . 

las Noetic* de ImnlnariiS 

JXiLirdlTl J.j ‘— 



Luminaria Chair Ann Thayer. 


In memory of Betty, Lit Jon, Sami, 
Buddy, Shadow, Sterling & Soxes 
Mari Wimer 

In memory of Maxine & Lewis Buck 
Sue Buck 

In memory of Greg Charlton 
Kipp Charlton 
In memory of Susie Charlton 
Kipp Charlton 
In memory of Don Denny 
Kipp Charlton 
In memory of Robert A. Gaines 
Sylvia Gaines 

In memory of Warren M. Gaines 
Sylvia Gaines 

In memory of Norman Howard 
Gail A. Howard 
In memory of Thomas Huck 
Kathleen Huck 
In memory of Eleanor Lechtfeld 
Joyce & James Thomas 
In memory of Carla Lingerfelt 
Ralph Lingerfelt 
In memory of Cecil P. Mason 
Barbara Mason 
In memory of Nancy McDonald 
S. Dennis McDonald 
In memory of Stanley A. McKeown 
H. Catherine McKeown 
In memory of Mary & 

William Milani 
Patricia Milani 
In memory of Ted & 

Virginia Miloserny 
Judy Anne Johnson 
In memory of Kaiser Wilhelm 
Morris 

Linda & Dillard Morris 
In Memory of Mutti and Omi 
Gabriele & Ariane Koschorke 
In memory of Polly Richardson 
Pamela A. Pappas 
In memory of my loving parents, 
Margaret & Frank Stryke 
Wendy Boom 


Lumi sponsors 

2002 : 

Volunteers in the Garden 
Arizona Foothills Magazine 
Kitchell Contractors 
One Fish Two Fish 
Productions 
Arcadia Farms 
Glendale Office Supply 
LR Nelson Homes and JJS, 
Inc. 

Motorola 
Starbucks 
Spectrum Graphics 

2003 : 

Mervyn's 

APS 

Arcadia Farms 
The Coca-Cola Company 
The Copier Brothers 
Southwest Gas 
Lowe's 

2004 : 

The Arizona Republic 
Arcadia Farms 
Bank One 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Southwest Gas 
Strategic Alliance Marketing 

2005 : 

The Arizona Republic 
Arcadia Farms 
CB Document Solutions 
Chase 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Southwest Gas 
Southwest Lincoln Mercury 
Dealers Association 
Bailey's 

2006 : 

The Arizona Republic 
Fabulous Food Catering 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Southwest Gas 

2007 : 

The Arizona Republic 
Fabulous Food Catering 
The Coca-Cola Company 
US Airways 
3TV 
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IVJore people than I care to count tell me 
they don't want any more aloes in their 
landscape— that they already have all the 
Aloe vera they can stand. Well, folks, there 
is far more diversity to the aloe genus than 
Aloe vera. In fact, there are around 500 other 
species of aloe. They range in height from 
six inches to taller than sixty feet; they are 
found from sea level to altitudes of 8,000 
feet; they grow as trees, shrubs, grass-like, 
in huge clumps or as small solitary plants. 
Aloes are native to the Old World and 
enjoy a widespread distribution through¬ 
out much of the African mainland and 
Arabian Peninsula, in addition to Madagascar 
and the island of Socotra. They are found 
not only in desert regions, but also in 
grassland and the more tropical areas in 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania. 

Although they are sadly underused, aloes 
make a wonderful addition to southwestern 
landscapes. They offer bold forms and 
silhouettes that blend well with our fine¬ 
leaved native trees, shrubs, and grasses. 
They offer a pleasing variety of leaf colors, 



shapes, sizes, and growth forms. Aloes 
provide fabulous winter colors December 
through March, when little else is blooming. 
These plants bloom year after year in shades 
of red, orange, pink, yellow, white, green, 
and even bi-colored. The leaves of some 
also turn a magnificent red color with cold 
weather: it's a natural phenomenon and 
part of their beauty. And, as if all that riot 
of color were not enough, aloes also attract 
colorful and vivacious hummingbirds, along 
with verdins, cactus wrens, and thrashers. 

Aloes are among the easiest plants to grow. 
Given some frost protection, filtered shade 
from the harsh summer sun and adequate 
water throughout the year, many species 
will thrive when planted in the landscape. 
Aloe vera and many hybrids can be invasive 
and unruly, but there are other species that 
are better-behaved, sending out fewer off-sets. 
Most of the aloe species that don't thrive here 
are those that are absolute winter-growers 
—summer dormant, with a tendency to rot 
with summer rain. Those species from summer 
rainfall or bimodal rainfall areas do best here. 

With careful planning and species choice, 
a beautiful aloe-filled garden can be yours. 
There are more species available now than 
ever before as growers discover the wide 
diversity of these plants and their ease of 
culture. Following are five beauties to try: 

Aloe dorotheae - This pretty aloe will form a 
medium-sized cluster of rosettes with age. 
The most striking aspect of this plant is the 
brilliant red color it attains once the weather 
turns cold. Give this aloe filtered summer 
shade and protection from frost below 28° F. 

Aloe dhufarensis - Although it can be difficult 
to find, this solitary aloe with a stunning pale 
gray-green color is worth the effort. This aloe 



has proved to be both sun tolerant and cold 
hardy. Flowers are dull pink and the rosette 
can attain a diameter of three feet. 

Aloe speciosa - This is another tree aloe that 
will realistically reach a height of about six 
or seven feet here in the Valley. Leaves are a 
light gray-green; rosette will usually branch 
in two and tends to tilt to the south. Flowers 
are dull pink in bud, opening to greenish- 
white. Give this aloe afternoon shade in 
the summer, frost protection below 28° F. 

Aloe vanbalenii - This aloe will eventually 
form a cluster of large lime-green rosettes. 
Flowers are a wonderful shade of butter¬ 
scotch yellow. Give this plant filtered 
shade and protect from frost below 28° F. 

Aloe vaombe - This stately aloe is a fairly fast 
grower for a succulent. It is a tree aloe that 
can reach heights over 10 feet tall. Leaves 
are a bright green, flowers are bright red. 
Sure to create a dramatic impact in your 
landscape when given light shade in the 
summertime; frost hardy to 28° F. 
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At Home in 'four Desert Garden: 
Preparing 'four Garden for Frost 

by Scott McMahon, Curator of Cacti; Arborist 


It s been almost a year since "The Big 
One" struck down plants all over the 
Valley and indeed throughout the entire 
region. Large trees suddenly browned out, 
shrubs looked like they had been torched, 
and cacti and succulents slowly turned into 
mush as the effects of the worst freeze in 
15 years became more and more evident. 

If you were like most of us, you probably 
figured your plants had survived the year 
before and did okay, so why take extra pre¬ 
cautions? The next night is when we real¬ 
ized that this was no ordinary freeze, and 
that we had better do something, but by 
then the damage had been done. This win¬ 
ter, I predict a spike in frost cloth sales and 
the hoarding of old sheets and blankets, 
because we won't get caught a second 
time, will we? I expect not. 

If you have frost-tender plants in your yard, 
you can begin preparing them for the colder 
months starting in fall/early winter. It is 
unlikely that we will have another killer 
frost like last year's, but it is reasonable to 
expect an average of seven nights of frost 
in the Phoenix area based on long-term 
records. The citrus growers I worked with 
in Mesa used to say to expect the first 
freeze between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
This will happen after a storm blows through, 



San Marcos hibiscus, Gossypium haiknesli, after freeze. 


leaving a clear cloudless night that allows 
temperatures to drop significantly. 

Before this happens, you can do a few things 
to give your plants the edge they need to 
minimize damage in a typical winter frost. 
The first involves foresight. Do the research 
before choosing plants for your landscape. 
Once again, plants from the immediate 
region or similar areas of the world will fare 
better than ornamentals from the tropics 
and sub-tropics, which see little or no frost. 
You may get away with using those for 
several years, but they will get nailed in a 
severe frost like the one we just had. Typical 
examples are ficus, jacaranda, and hibiscus, 
all of which thrive in San Diego but need 
extra protection here. Trees and shrubs 
from the inner deserts see a wider range 
of temperatures and so are better adapted 
to withstand frost. 

Following the late summer/early fall 
growth spurt that occurs here, begin hard¬ 
ening off your plants for the winter. Any 
fertilizing should be done by early fall and 
no later, and cut back on the water as soon 
as the temperatures have gone down to 
bearable levels. This will keep the plants 
from producing any new growth, which is 
more sensitive to frost than the older more 
mature portions of the plants too late in 
the year. After things cool down here, I 
turn my system off for the winter and only 
occasionally run it on semi-auto. The ground 
is cold and stays moist much longer, and 
the plants aren't growing anyway. Over¬ 
watering at this time can stress the root 
system and lead to rot. Save your water 
for when the plants really need it. 

When the frost does come, you should 
have a few things handy to protect your 
tender plants. Sheets and light blankets have 
been used here for years as an economical 
way to cover the plants. Secure them with 
clips and weigh the lower portions with 



Neobuxbaumia scoparia with frost damage. 


rocks or stakes. The more coverage you have 
from top to bottom, the better. Frost cloth is 
the newer high-tech way to go, because it is 
much lighter and allows more light transmis¬ 
sion. Some frosts may repeat over two or more 
nights, and with this cloth you can leave every¬ 
thing in place until things warm up. Denser 
sheets and blankets will block more light and 
should be taken off sooner than frost cloth. 

On columnar cacti the terminal growing 
points are the tenderest parts, which you can 
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protect by covering with Styrofoam cups. 
Larger bodied-cacti such as saguaros, 
cardons, and barrels will need frost cloth 
over the top. For large cacti or trees with 
canopies that are out of reach, use propane 
heaters placed at the base to provide a few 
degrees of protection. Be aware that dur¬ 
ing a hard freeze some terminal damage 
is still likely, with the survival of the plant 
itself the objective. You can even use 
Christmas lights in plants to add a little 
warmth and appear festive at the same 
time. Be careful not to let the larger bulbs 
contact any delicate tissue. 



Frost damage on Stenocereus sp. 


So, after the frost has passed, how do you 
tell if your plants have passed as well? 
Frozen tissue can show up immediately in 
leafy plants as brown or black branch tips 
and leaves, with the terminals bent over 
due to ruptured cells. Succulents and cacti 
aren't always as noticeable at first, but 
rather will reveal the damage gradually in 
the days and weeks to come. Look for a 
slight discoloration at first in the terminals 
and ribs of cacti and euphorbias, and 
changes in color in the exposed outer por¬ 
tions of other succulents. The damage to 
frozen areas will progress, and will either 
stop at some point on the plant or rot will 
continue to move into healthy tissue. You 
will have to prune this out in order to save 
the plant. Observation is the key after a 
frost to determine when to prune. Leave 
all damaged parts of herbaceous and 
woody plants intact until well into spring, 
as these will protect the living interior 
parts during any subsequent frosts. This 


works very well on bougainvilleas and 
lantanas. Plants in good condition will 
begin to grow and leaf out in the spring, 
at which time the dead tissue can be 
taken away. 

Desert trees from our southwestern 
states (and the northern states in Mexico) 
generally do very well during freezes. 

Also recommended are trees from the 
Australian and African deserts. These 
trees will sustain little to no damage in 
a moderate freeze such as we have in a 
typical year, but may still have significant 
damage after a hard freeze, depending 
on whether they were hardened off 
properly and if they were growing in 
a low-lying area where colder air tends 
to settle. 

I have had very good luck with trees 
purchased at our plant sales over the 
years. They don't come in any size larger 
than 15-gallon, but that's an advantage in 
the long run in establishing a healthy root 
system. After the roots have had time to 
develop, these trees can take off and reach 
the size of their larger counterparts in a 
few years. Ask one of us to help you decide 
at our next sale. Many of the shrubs we 
offer are also frost-hardy, as well as water- 



Agave with outermost leaves dead because of 
frost damage. 


efficient. Many people find it convenient 
to shop at the Garden's plant sales because 
they can find a much wider selection than 
at any one nursery. 

Spring 2008 Plant Sale 

Members' Day - March 14 
Open to the Public - March 15 & 16 
Visit www.dbg.org for times and 
plant availability. 



Withered dead pads of Nopalea hondurensis after frost damage. 
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Oonagh Boppart and Hazel Hare, 
Co-Chairs for Tending the Garden Campaign 
to Endow the Future, are pleased to 
announce two new major grant awards: 

The Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust 

The Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust has 
made an $800,000 award to support three 
educational initiatives. Grant monies from 
the Piper Trust include $250,000 to fully 
fund the development of an interdisciplinary 
environmental curriculum for grades K-8. 
The Sonoran Desert Adventure Digital 
Curriculum Unit for Teachers will be dis¬ 
tributed statewide, and is designed for use 
as stand-alone lessons in the classroom or 
in conjunction with field trips to the Garden. 
The Garden will use $50,000 to support the 
production of an audio tour specially designed 
for children—one of five audio tour options 
being created for Garden visitors. The largest 
portion of the grant, $500,000, will be invested 
into the Garden's endowment to fund future 
educational programs for Arizona children. 

The Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust is 
committed to honoring Virginia Piper's 
legacy of making grants to organizations 
whose work enhances the lives of people in 
Maricopa County. Since it began awarding 
grants in 2000, the Trust has invested more 
than $177,000,000 in local nonprofits and 
programs. The Trust focuses its grant¬ 
making on healthcare and medical research, 
children, older adults, arts and culture, 


education, and religious organizations. 

For more information about The Virginia 
G. Piper Charitable Trust, please visit 
www.pipertrust.org. 

The Kresge Foundation 

The Kresge Foundation has awarded an 
$850,000 Challenge Grant to assist the Garden 
in raising additional restricted private gifts 
to complete campaign funding. The Garden 
was the only Arizona institution selected to 
receive funds from The Kresge Foundation 
in this recent grant cycle. The Kresge 
Foundation's Challenge Grant is designed to 
assist the Garden with raising additional 
restricted private gifts to complete campaign 
funding. The goal is to generate $3,723,306 
in cash pledges and irrevocable planned 
gifts to Tending the Garden by December 
2008. If this challenge and other grant 
conditions are met, the Garden will receive 
The Kresge Foundation's grant award. The 
Garden will use $325,000 of The Kresge 
Foundation monies to fund major enhance¬ 
ments, and a central plaza linking the new 
Sybil B. Harrington Cactus and Succulent 
Galleries. $175,000 will fund future new 
exhibits on the Center for Desert Living 
Trail. The balance of the grant award will be 
designated to offset campaign costs. The 
Kresge Foundation is a private national 
foundation established in 1924 by Sebastian 
S. Kresge to promote human progress. In 
2006, it awarded approximately $150,000,000 
in grants to nonprofit organizations in the 


United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 
South Africa, and Mexico, and had year- 
end assets of $3.3 billion. The foundation 
is headquartered in Michigan. For more 
information about the Kresge Foundation 
please visit www.kresge.org. 

Tending the Garden Campaign 

The Tending the Garden campaign began 
in March 2006. Individuals, including 
members of the Garden's board, senior 
staff and volunteers, made many of the 
early gifts. Private foundations also have 
been generous, including major grants 
from The Sybil B. Harrington Trust, The 
Dorrance Family Foundation and the 
Nina Mason Pulliam Charitable Trust. 
Campaign support from businesses to date 
includes gifts from Blue Cross Blue Shield 
of Arizona, TriWest Healthcare Alliance, 
Davison Benefits Group, Northern Trust, 
and Greenberg Traurig. 



Hazel Hare (1) and Oonagh Boppart (r). 
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Saying 

Goodbye... 

One of the most photographed plants at the 
Desert Botanical Garden has been our "Numero 
Uno" crested saguaro, with the red back¬ 
drop of Barnes Butte. 

Numero Uno was acquired in January 1988, 
after state Agriculture and Horticulture 
Commission agents seized it from a cactus 
salvager and ordered it planted at the 
Desert Botanical Garden for safekeeping. 
The salvager claimed he obtained the plant 
legally, but was attempting to sell it from a 
vacant lot. Commission agents charged him 
with misusing a state cactus permit and 
failing to attach the proper tags to the plant. 

Large saguaros don't always have a high 
transplant success rate. A lot of research 
through the years has shown us the proper 
way to transplant these magnificent plants 
with a higher rate of success than ever before. 
For this crested saguaro to not only survive 
the transplant, but to live on for another 
19 years, is phenomenal. 

Through the years, Patrick Quirk, former 
cactus curator, checked its health regularly 
and systematically removed any new arm 
growth in order to retain the classic fan-shaped 
fasciated growth. Even though Numero 
Uno started looking sunburned and crusty, 
Patrick maintained that it was fine and 
healthy. It appeared to be so, too, until early 
spring 2007, when the saguaro began ooz¬ 
ing dark sap. Staff members Raul Puente 
and Scott McMahon, after inspecting the 
plant, removed a large portion of infected 
material from the center of the crest along 
with some other smaller areas of infection, 
disinfected the areas and then covered the 
entire top with shade cloth. 

Continual inspections showed that the rot 
was continuing to spread, even though it 


was cut back each time to what looked 
like clean healthy tissue. Finally, in July, 
what was left of the crest fell off and the 
plant was stumped back. The rot, how¬ 
ever, was in the stem, with the result that 
the entire plant was removed in August. 

Why did we lose this wonderful specimen? 
There are a myriad of reasons and con¬ 
jectures. Through the years the plant's 
normal growth buds were removed on a 
regular basis. The dead and dried tissue 
on the crest, especially on the west side, 
was due to sunburn from having been 
planted in a harsh area in direct sun with 
no surrounding vegetation. There were 


also many woodpecker holes in the 
crested portion. All of these factors, 
coupled with the severe freeze in January 
2007, undoubtedly contributed to the 
stress that caused the saguaro to decay. 

We will be looking for a dramatic new 
specimen plant, crested saguaro or not, to 
replace our Numero Uno. In the mean¬ 
time, please be sure to visit the Garden's 
other crested saguaros: the largest is on 
the entrance drive, another is located 
between the Cactus and Succulent 
Galleries currently under construction, 
and the third can be seen on the Plants 
and People of the Sonoran Desert Trail. ^ 
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The Desert Botanical Garden is grateful for 
the support of all 15,788 members. Recognized 
here are members of the Founder's Circle, 
President's Circle, Director's Circle, Curator's 
Circle, Saguaro Circle, arid The Sonoran Circle. 
Also listed are donations and memberships 
received from June 16-September 15, 

2007, for the Golden Barrel Club, Ocotillo 
Club, Boojum Tree Club, Agave Century Club 
and Desert Council. 

FOUNDER'S CIRCLE 

Jacquie & Bennett Dorrance 
Hazel Hare 
William Huizingh 
Barbara & Donald Ottosen 
Mary Lou & Philip Stevenson 

PRESIDENT'S CIRCLE 

Maxine & Jonathan Marshall 
Louise C. Solheim 
Barbara B. Weisz 

DIRECTOR'S CIRCLE 

Connie & James Binns 

Robert Bulla 

Ardie & Stephen Evans 

Jan & Thomas Lewis 

Rosellen & Harry Papp 

Nancy Swanson 

Connie & Craig Weatherup 

CURATOR'S CIRCLE 

Susan & Bryan Albue 
Joy & Howard Berlin 
Karen & William Clements 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 
Irene & E. David Metz 
Marta Morando & William Moio 
Kenneth J. Schutz 
Marilyn & Jon Shomer 
Betty Lou Summers 
Shoshana & Robert Tancer 
Barbara & Charles Young 

SAGUARO CIRCLE 

Anonymous (3) 

Rebecca Ailes-Fine & Peter Fine 
Rebecca & Kenneth Allison 
Mary Jo & Gene Almendinger 
Billie Jane Baguley 
Judy & Webster Baker 
Kathryn Baker 
David J. Barnett 
Uta Behrens 

Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Marlene & Ralph Bennett 
Gena & Harry Bonsall 
Betty & Herbert Bool 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
Dorothy Bramhall 
Desiree & Franklin Brewer 
Nancy & Charles Brickman 
Geri Burgess & Ann Younger 
John Burnside 
Beth Byrnes & Barton Faber 
Barbara & Richard Carlson 
Virginia G. Cave 
Anne & Fred Christensen 
Charlotte & Sidney Clark 
Carol & James Collins 
Patricia & Louis Comus 
Janet & John Cotton 
Bonnie & David Cunningham 
Jo Ann & Ronald Davis 


Molly & Nick DeFilippis 
Debora & Timothy DeMore 
Geri & Mike DeMuro 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
David D. Dodge 
Jo Ellen & Philip Doombos 
Julie & John Douglas 
Edra & James Drake 
Beverly & Paul Duzik 
Constance Estes 
Betty & Bert Feingold 
Amy Flood & Larry West 
Terry Flood 

Jo Anne & Harold Frede 
Pat Ganser & John Strittmatter 
Sheila & F. Michael Geddes 
Amy Gittler & Michael Sillyman 
Joan Goforth & Carlos Oldham 
Kathleen & John Graham 
Sue & Mike Gregg 
Jean & Dee Harris 
Miles C. Hauter 
Lori & Howard Hirsch 
Kathleen & Charles Holland 
Ruth Ann & Thomas Homaday 
Janice & Gordon Hunt 
Martha & Ray Hunter 
Nancy & Kenneth Husband 
Susan & Mark Hutzell 
Barbara H. Johnson 
Mary & Robert Johnson 
Deborah & Terry Kaiser 
Faye & James Kitchel 
Betty Kitchell 
Shirley & Burnell Kraft 
Mary & George Leonard 
Susan & William Levine 
Melodie & John Lewis 
Sharron & Delbert Lewis 
Steven Lindley 
Kay & William Long 
Julie & H. J. Louis 
Randy Lovely & John Sallot 
Dana & Bruce Macdonough 
Robert E. MacNeil 
Margaret Madden 
Anne & Austin Marquis 
Karen Marvel & Larry Naso 
Patty & Cesar Mazier 
Carol & Howard McCrady 
Tahnia & Jeffrey McKeever 
Patricia & Gerald McKenna 
Mary & Larry Melcher 
Sue & Glenn Melton 
Mardelle & Leonard Mikus 
Cynthia & John Millikin 
Betty & Dennis Mitchem 
Ann & Tom Morrow 
Susan & Mark Mulzet 
Kathy & Charles Munson 
Joan & Raulf Noffsinger 
Eve & Henry Ohlinger 
Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 
Karen & David Paldan 
Mary & Matthew Palenica 
Marilyn & L. Roy Papp 
Bob Parsons 

Dilys & Howard Popper 
Mary Kay & William Post 
Suzanne & Peter Richards 
Patti & Eugene Ross 
Diane G. Roush 
Nancy & Frank Russell 
Muriel Sanders 


Jeannie & Fabrizio Saraceni 

Lois & Stephen Savage 

Kim & Scott Schaefer 

Carol & Randy Schilling 

Sophann & Thomas Schleifer 

William Schoedinger 

Sallye Schumacher 

Christine Coleman Schwartz 

Lisa Sette & Peter Shikany 

Leanna Shaberly 

Susan Shattuck 

Mary Ann & William Sheely 

Paula & Jack Shemer 

Susie & Richard Silverman 

Dorothy & Harvey Smith 

Martha & Donald Squire 

Elizabeth Statler Stofft 

Carolyn & John Stuart 

Anne & Robert Stupp 

Pat & John Sullivan 

Jennifer Theobald 

Bruce C. Thoeny 

Carol & John Trudeau 

Candice & James Unruh 

Lynne & John Unruh 

Kathryn & Gerrit van Huisstede 

Judy & Robert Walker 

Kathleen & Bruce Weber 

Ginger Weise 

Carol Whiteman 

Liisa & William Wilder 

Kathleen & Robert Winder 

Diana & Allan Winston 

Sonja & Larry Winter 

Sylvia & Carl Yoder 

Sheila & David Young 

Pam & John Zidich 

Gail Zucker 

Memberships and Donations 
received from June 16-September 15, 
2007: 

OCOTILLO CLUB 

Carol & P. C. Boyle 
Carol & Lawrence Brecker 
Alfred H. Guhl 
Carolyn & Douglas Keats 
Kathy & Robert Londeree 
Helen A. Mead 

BOOJUM TREE CLUB 

Anonymous 

Rebecca Allison & Margaux Schaffer 
Sandra & Ralph Benell 
Sue Ann & Tim Burns 
Elm Cantliffe-Guenther & 

Douglass Guenther 
Lindsay & William Chapman 
Pam Del Duca 
Dianne Dunn 
Ruth DuVal 
Maggie & Kurt Freund 
Tom Fridena 

Kathryn Harris & Nicholas Salerno 
Marie & Richard Keane 
Barbara & Ronald Lieberson 
Wendy Mackenzie 

Sandi Mattingly & Matthew Schroeder 

Carolyn & Donald Metzger 

Joan & James Morgal 

Susan D. Noack 

Claire & John Radway 

Laurie Ramsbacher 

Barbara G. Rankin 


Kathleen & John Replogle 
Phyllis Ann Revello 
Clarissa & Brian Robinson 
Linda & Gerald Shields 
Sharon & Dennis Smith 

AGAVE CENTURY CLUB 

Anonymous 

Susan & William Aheam 

Amy Alexander & Kelli Shepard 

Paula Baessler 

Jenny Bailey 

Diane & Fred Bibeau 

Penny Boone 

Susan & David Brachman 

Linda Broseghini 

Melinda & Charles Brown 

Kathleen & Dan Burton 

Cynthia & Brian Buskirk 

Marilyn Cahoon 

Sandra R. Cail 

Janie L. Campbell 

Jean & W. Thomas Castleberry 

Bill Christenson 

Sue & Philip Clement 

Joy & Craig Clifford 

Sally & Ron Clonts 

M. E. Conger 

Darlene M. Craig 

Jane McKinley Crane 

Elizabeth & David Cronk 

Doris & Richard Dale 

Sheree Deardoff & Kenneth Burbridge 

Mary Ellen Dirlam & S. Mark Hay 

Suzanne Dohrer & Stan Watts 

Justine Doyle 

Alice Draisin-Burmeister & 

David Burmeister 
Judith E. Elton 
Kathryn & Lindsley Evans 
Sharon & Randal Evans 
Lisa Farrar 

Mr. & Mrs. John L. Ford, Jr. 

Richard D. Gehrke 
Josephine B. Griswold 
Mary Alyce & Charles Grube 
Barbara Haas 
Paul Handiboe 
Ann Henss 
Loma J. Hilliard 
Tracie & Qay Huemoeller 
Suzanne S. Hurley 
Elaine Isbell 

Jacqueline & Andy Johnson 

Deborah & Roy Johnson 

April Odell Jones 

Charla Jones 

Kathleen Kienzle 

Megan Kimball & Chris Sar 

Susan Kovarik & Brian Schneider 

Carole & John Leach 

Martin Lesniewicz & Gene Gardner 

Michael Levitt 

Marietta McCabe 

S. Dennis McDonald 

Hugh McDowell 

Loretta & John McEnroe 

Barbara & Mark Mehrtens 

Camilla Ann Mican & David Meyer 

Kim & Jay Mohr 

Margaret & Duane Morse 

Marcia & Richard Nadolny 

Florence & Jerry Nelson 

Sylvia & Charles Nichols 

Candia O'Neil 


Alice & Charles Palmer 
Barbara Peters 

Nancy Philippi & James LeValley 
Catherine & Karl Poterack 
Carol & Tom Quijada 
Marla Randolph & James Warford 
Valerie & Kerry Riedler 
Eloise & Nathan Rubin & 

Andrew Rubin 
Dorothy & Michael Sayre 
Virginia & R. W. Schuff 
Barbara & Archer Shelton 
Alva-Gay Sheridan 
Cathie & Glenn Smith 
Marianne & Kurt Solem 
Carolyn & Milton Sommerfeld 
Selma & Jerome Targovnik 
Mary Jean Tate 
Joyce & James Thomas 
Candace Berg Tooke & Michael Tooke 
Andrea Umlas & Greg Poulos 
Tamsinn & Jon Underwood 
Linda Vance & Larry Reed 
Nadine & James Walker 
Karen & Howard Weiner 
Pamela & Wayne Wesala 
Sandra & Jay Williams 
Renea Wolfrum 

THE SONORAN CIRCLE 

The Desert Botanical Garden is honored 
to acknowledge the following individuals 
who have included the Garden in their 
estate plans: 

Anonymous (30) 

Gail & John Allan 
Sidney Allen 

Mary Jo & Gene Almendinger 
Lou Ella Archer* 

Billie Jane Baguley 
Judy & Web Baker 
Kate & Greg Bakkum 
Valerie Banks 
Diane Barker 
Lewis Barnard, Jr.* 

David Barnett 
Robert A. Beane 
Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Sandra & Ralph Benell 
Myrna & Charles Berger 
Jean M. Besich 


Have you provided for the Desert 
Botanical Garden in your will or estate 
plans? If so, you may qualify for member¬ 
ship in The Sonoran Circle. For more 
information call Susan Shattuck, gift 
planning officer, at 480-941-3507. 


Oonagh & John Boppart 
Jane Burtnett 
Joy & Craig Clifford 
Lee Baumann Cohn 
Pat Wentworth Comus & 
Louis F. Comus, Jr. 

Jerome W. Daub* 

Bernadette & Dean DeAngelis 
Rachel K. Dirkse 
Bob Dowle 

Marion & Jim Durham 
Ruth DuVal 
Lucille B. Earle* 

Alice Feffer* 

Donna & Mark Feldman 
Virginia & Ernest Ferry* 
Corleah S. Fiery* 
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Rose & Harvey Goertz* 

Elaine & Dan Gruber 
Delbert J. Harr 
Frank Hennessey* 

Florence L. Hinshaw * 

DeAnne & Mike Holt 
Helen Wilson Horn 
Charles A. Huckins 
William Huizingh 
Dorothy D. & James L. Jones 
Melissa Kemp 
Raymond W. Kemp 
Betty Kitchell 
Debra Korobkin 
Virginia Korte 
Arthur N. Krein* 

Fran & Dale Linowski 
Annelise Loeser* 

Beth Meyer Lohse & Rolf Lohse 
Paul Lorah 

Shirley & Douglas Lowe 
Mildred F. May* 

Scott B. McMahon 
Patricia A. & John K. Meinert 
Lorene D. Mullineaux* 

Kathy & Chuck Munson 
Patricia Anne Murphy* 

Arthur R. Murray* 

Marcia & Richard Nadolny 
Alice Nelson 
Sherry New 
Susan D. Noack 
Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 
Opal Oyaas* 

Karen & David Paldan 
Rosellen & Harry Papp 
Mathilda M. Parker 
Kathleen Passey* 

Craig Pearson 
Joel Prescott 
Doris Redlin 

Nancy & Robert H. Rheinlander* 
David J. Ritchie 
Leontine Sassell* 

Carol Schilling 
Ruth K. Schonthal* 

Kenneth J. Schutz 
Don Shaw 
Glenda Springer 
Nancy Swanson 
Marilyn Swoboda 
Bruce C. Thoeny 
Shari & Ben Thompson 
Michael J. Tucker 
Ethel Twitchell* 

H. W. VanLoo* 

Nancy E. Wagner 
Gertrude Webster* 

Nancy & Terry Wilkosz 
Gary R. Wolkovits 
Eugenia I. Wright* 

Karen Wyndelts 
Sylvia D. Yoder 

*Those whose gifts have been realized. 

DESERT COUNCIL 

A corporate membership category. 
Desert Council represents an alliance 
between the Desert Botanical Garden 
and the business community for 
donors of $250 or more, received 
between June 16-September 15,2007. 

Palo Verde ($10,000+) 

APS 


Mesquite ($5,000+) 

Hypercom Corporation 
Intel Corporation 
Desert Living Magazine 

Ironwood ($2,500+) 

Pearson & Company 
Snell & Wilmer L.L.P. 

Victoria's Catering 

Acacia ($1,000+) 

Osborn Maledon, P.A. 

Tiffany & Co. 

Shamrock Foods Company 
Creations in Cuisine Catering 
The Business Journal 
Vollmer & Associates, Inc. 

Desert Willow ($500+) 

Apollo Group, Inc. 

Cascalotte ($250+) 

LVA Urban Design Studio, LLC 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING GIFTS 

American Express Company 
The Boeing Company 
Chase 

Coca-Cola Enterprises, Inc. 

Gannett Foundation 
GlaxoSmithKline Foundation 
Monsanto Fund 
Pfizer Foundation 
Prudential Foundation 

FOUNDATION GIFTS 

The Ferry Family Foundation 
The Fred Maytag Family Foundation 

TENDING THE GARDEN 

Listed below are donors who have made 
gifts and confirmed pledges from June 
16-September 30,2007. For more infor¬ 
mation please contact Beverly Duzik at 
480-481-8111. 

Anonymous Donors (2) 

Gene & Mary Jo Almendinger 
Sally Anderson 
James & Luz Marina Aten 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Davison Benefits Group, Inc. 

Rosemary De Angelo 
Jo Ellen & Phil Doombos 
Dorrance Family Foundation 
Cliff & Marilyn Douglas 
Barton Faber & Elizabeth Byrnes 
Amy Flood & Larry West 
Carol & Robert Foley 
Phil & Nita Francis 
Gannett Foundation 
Sheila Grinell & Thomas Johnson 
Debra & Thomas Jeffrey 
Carole & Rich Kraemer 
Janet R. & Thomas W. Lewis 
In memory of Edythe Keene 
John E. Lynch 
Robert E. MacNeil 
Dorothy S. Malian 
Monsanto Fund 
Meredeth Moss 

Northern Trust Bank of Arizona 
Mary Kay & Bill Post 


Carol & Randy Schilling 
Lois Schneberger 
Bill Schoedinger 
Richard & Dinky Snell 
Nancy O. Swanson 
The Virginia G. Piper Charitable Trust 
Bruce C. Thoeny 
Connie & Craig Weatherup 
In honor of William Huizingh 
Bruce & Kathy Weber 
Barbara B. Weisz 
In honor of George, Terri, David 
and Carol Weisz, Cassie, Robert, 
Rebecca and Rachael 
Nancy W. White 
Barbara & Wm. Charles Young 
In honor of Elizabeth (Bette) 

Wusich Stofft 
David & Sheila Young 
Ann Younger & Geri Burgess 
In memory of Edith Huizingh 
Nellie & Shelly Alam 
Harriett J. Ash 
Helen B. Bentley 
Diana Bergthold 
Oonagh & John Boppart 
James H. Boyd 
Rebecca W. Boyd 
Melanie & Richard Bridges 
Sandy & Dennis Cielaszyk 
Tisha & Richard Crisler 
Davison Benefits Group, Inc. 

Marilyn & Cliff Douglas 

Ruth DuVal 

Beverly & Paul Duzik 

Adrienne & John Encinas 

Karen Enyedy & Robert Breunig 

William G. Farrow 

Mark D. Feldman 

Miriam Francis 

Libby Friedman 

Davina Glaser 

Jill & James Halbrooks 

Janet & Richard Hand 

Hazel Hare 

Anne Hochberg 

Sheri & William Hodges 

Marian & Marston Holben 

LaRue F. Hubbard ED.D. 

Cindie Hubiak & Steve Frohman 

Eleanor & Ed Huizingh 

Nancy & Ken Husband 

Shirley & James Kloberdans 

Joyce Foster Larson & Arlyn J. Larson 

Barbara A. Leline 

Barbara & Ronald Lieberson 

Frances & Dale Linowski 

Norma McHenry 

Denny & Betty Mitchem 

Christine & John Mumford 

Carolyn & Mark O'Malley 

Rosellen & Harry Papp 

Carol A. Richardson 

John D. Richardson 

Kim & Scott Schaefer 

Sandra & Joseph Schultz 

Kenneth J. Schutz 

Enid & Michael Seiden 

Susan & Jim Shipka 

Marilyn & Jon Shomer 

Shoshana & Robert Tancer 

Bruce C. Thoeny 

Maris Thomas 

Gerda Tomasino & Donald Huizingh 


Jan & Bill Trenter 
Edith E. Wayne 
Lucile & Harold White 
Liisa & William Wilder 
Sharon & Joseph Wilkinson 
Melanie & Robert Wil lia ms 

HONORARY & 

MEMORIAL GIFTS 

Honor and memorial contributions are 
used to provide for the Desert Botanical 
Garden's horticulture, education and 
research programs. Gifts may also pro¬ 
vide for benches & plaques. From June 
16-September 15,2007 contributions 
have been received from: 

In Honor Gifts: 

In honor of Robert T. Fowler III 

The Fowler Family 

In honor of Judy & Jim Litherland's 
45th anniversary 

Sunnie Saperstein 

In honor of Betty Miller's birthday 

Theresa Gillies 

In honor of Nakai Neiffer 

Friends at Southwest Traffic 
Engineering, LLC 

In honor of Nancy Swanson 

Melissa F. Lewis 

Memorial Gifts: 

In memory of Margaret M. Aruffo 

Dorothy & Terry Stadler 

In memory of Daniel Basinger 

Barbara & Jim Baer & Maxine Baer 
Coalition of Pinnacle Peak, Inc. 

Michele Cohen & Lewis Scarpace 
Mr. & Mrs. Randy Nussbaum 
Realty Executives 
Jean Oppenheimer Simmons & 

David Simmons 

Margaret Treiber & Jeremy Hess 

In memory of Joseph M. Battersby 

Michelle & Steve Snyder 

In memory of Bernice Butler 

Sylvia & Fred Richman 

In memory of Francisco & 

Filomena Fonte 

Dorothy & Terry Stadler 

In memory of Lucille Gaetje 

Kirti I. Mathura 

In memory of Ronald Hardesty 

Elizabeth Cooper 

In memory of Esther Holt 

Linda & Edwin Drake 
Marilyn Holt-Smith 


In memory of Roy Land 

Sidney Allen 
Shirley & Thomas Bekey 
Jean M. Besich 
Betty & Charlie Brenner 
Barbara & Richard Carlson 
Sandy & Dennis Cielaszyk 
Jeri & Jack Kelley 
Margarete Somers 

In memory of Emma Lines 

Hanifa Jones & Chris Marcuzzo & 
Craig Norquist 

In memory of Gary Schiller & 
James Vizcaya 

Martha C. Vizcaya 

In memory of George Streibel 

Marcia & Robert Fishman 

In memory of Joyce & Bill Vance 

Marion & Jim Durham 

In memory of Gene Wardrop 

Lorene E. Bond 
Helen & Robert Elliott 
Patricia O'Donahoe Morris & 
Thomas Morris 
Ruth & Leroy Simmons 
Kathy & Dale Stanley 

In memory of Sno Waters 

Barbara J. Webb 


DBG ANNUAL APPEAL 

UNRESTRICTED 

DONATIONS 

Anonymous (2) 

Richard C. Allen 
Mary & Paul Cody 
Lee & Mike Cohn 
Philip Evanstock 
Donna Hilt 
Dolores Kordek 
Martin Kudler 
Craig Pearson 
Robert Sanderson 
Douglas Stahl 
Wendy Vittori 
Marjorie & Lester Westphal 


IN-KIND GIFTS 

Mary Aniuk 
Eveline Brack 
Kathryn Clawson 
Jordan Mantz 
Scott McMahon 
Gail Plaisted 
Lois Schneberger 
Singh Farms, LLC 

We attempt to ensure the accuracy of 
our donor's names. If you note an error 
or omission, please contact Fran 
Linowski at 480-481-8144. 
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Thursday, February 14, 2008 17-9 p.m. I $85 per person 


Enjoy a romantic evening at the Desert Botanical Garden 
filled with songs and arias that cultivate love in the hearts 
of all. The evening will also feature delectable desserts and 
fine chocolates, paired with wine and champagne. 

Limited tickets available. Tickets must be purchased in advance, and 
will not be available at the door. Must be 2,1 years or older to attend 
with proper identification to be admitted. No refunds or exchanges. 


TO PURCHASE TICKETS: 

• Order online at www.dbg.org 

• Call 480-481-8188 (8a.m. — 4p*m., Monday — Friday) 

• Visit the Admissions Box Office (8 a.m. — 8p.m. daily) 

SAVE THE DATE! 



Desert 

Botanical 

Garden 


The Sonoran Quarterly 

Desert Botanical Garden 

1201 N. Galvin Parkway 
Phoenix, AZ 85008 
480-941-1225 
www.dbg.org 


STAY IN TOUCH 
leave us your 
forwarding address! 
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The mission of the Desert Botanical Garden: 

The Garden's commitment to the community is to advance 
excellence in education, research, exhibition, and 
conservation of desert plants of the world with emphasis 
on the Southwestern United States. We will ensure that 
the Garden is always a compelling attraction that 
brings to life the many wonders of the desert. 
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